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THREE SULTANS 
By Emma Paddock Telford 


Each hour, dark fraud, 
Or open rapine, or protected murder, 
Cries out against them. 


capable of furnishing a _ better 

stage-setting for the great drama 
of human weakness, power, and pas- 
sion, as shown in political life, than 
Constantinople. From-the very found- 
ing of that ancient city by the little 
band of Megarian colonists under 
Byzas, play after play, tragedy, melo- 
drama—sometimes, in the irony of fate, 
comedy—has been presented, with but 
a change of dramatis persone from 
Greeks to Gauls, to Romans, and 
lastly to those Turanian interlopers 
—-Mohammedans. One after another 
the monarchs of this vast empire have 
made their entrances, played their parts, 
with the whole world as audience, and 
made their exits, some to receive the 
laurel crown of approbation at the 
hands of history, others the brand of 
everlasting infamy. 

Yet in all the flying centuries with 
their varied stories of ambition, love, 
revenge, and bloodshed, no period is 
of more absorbing interest to the stu- 
dent of political history than the last 
twenty years, during which time a trio 
of Sultans—Abdul-Aziz, the lover of 
gold; Murad V., the royal prisoner ; and 
Hamid IT., the lover of blood-—have ap- 
peared. Of these royal actors, Aziz 
has passed to that bourne from which 
no traveller returns; Murad, it is be- 
lieved, still languishes in his prison, 
but is likely to be released; while 


[cope is no capital in the world 


Mary Russell Mitford. 


Hamid IL, defying Christendom, still 
pours forth the blood of his subjects 
like water. 

The curtain rises in 1861, when Sul- 
tan Aziz, full of the spirit of reform 
that is supposed to dominate all mon- 
archs when they take possession of the 
throne, entered upon the promised in- 
auguration of a new era. In pursu- 
ance of his expected policy, he endeay- 
ored to impress upon the European 
powers and the progressive Young 
Turkey Party, then lately come into 
existence, that he was the apostle of a 
new order of things. He established 
free schools, built railroads, purchased 
a fine fleet of iron-clads, permitted his 
people to change their national garb, 
abandoning the picturesque caftan and 
turban for a modification of the mod- 
ern European dress, and, to cap all, 
decided to take a journey to England 
and other parts of Europe, a thing no 
other Sultan had ever done; for, ac: 
cording to the Mohammedan code, a 
monarch is entitled to claim possession 
of all soil upon which he steps. In 
1867 he started, taking his nephews, 
Murad and Hamid, with him, but show- 
ing his allegiance to Mohammedan 
superstition and the command of the 
Sheik-ul-Islam, by having Turkish earth 
put in the soles of his shoes, that 
wherever he went he might still be 
upon Turkish soil. 

Brave was the pageant, brilliant the 
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Sultan Aziz. 


scene, unparalleled the excitement that 
filled the capital when the Sultan re- 
turned from this marvellous journey. 
Salvos of artillery thundered and 
rolled away to the wooded hills, and 
continuous shouts of “ Padeshah hum! 
Chock Yashah!” rent the air, while 
steam-yachts belonging to the foreign 
ambassadors joined in firing a salute of 
welcome. The royal caique that shot 
forth to meet the steamer Sultanie, was 
a fit mate for Cleopatra’s barge; all 
in white and rose-color and gold—its 
twelve rowers in white silk costumes, 
bent over their gold-tipped oars, while 
a divan, shaded by a canopy of crimson 
velvet supported on gilt pillars, awaited 
the royal presence. As he landed, the 
great officials welcomed him home, 
while the Sheik-ul-Islam extended his 
hands above the returning wanderer in 
benediction. Great, meantime, was the 
anxiety of the Old Turkey Party as to 
whether the Sultan was about to trans- 
form the country by the introduction 
of the customs of the Giaours. His first 
remark cleared their minds of all ap- 
prehension, when he piously thanked 





Allah that he was not so blind 
as the Christian sovereigns he 
had seen. He enumerated 
many features of European life 
of which he had disapproved, 
declaring that politics, com- 
merce, arts, and above all, 
money-making, so engrossed 
the men of the West, that they 
took no time to consider the 
spiritual side of life. As the 
great summing-up of his tirade 
against Europe, he inveighed 
bitterly against the ugliness of 
society women, declaring that 
the Empresses of France and 
Germany were the only beau- 
ties he had seen. 

Alas for the expectations of 
the Young Turkey Party, who 
had hoped to hear of new ideas, 
inventions, reforms, and mat- 
ters of state! From this time 
on, the boundless extravagance 
of Sultan Aziz grewamain. He 
constantly built palaces, be- 
cause’ a prophecy had been 
made that he would die when 





Sultan Murad V. 
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he ceased to build. He refused to lis- 
ten to any caution, while the continued 
demands made by him upon the treas- 
ury for millions, which he at once 
squandered, brought the finances of 
the country into such a condition that 
it was impossible to provide for the 
salaries of the officials and the pay of 
the army and navy and the govern- 
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hands of the contesting parties, while 
he was only seen as he passed from the 
Palace of Dolma-Baghtcheh back to 
the Mosque of Sultan Medjid close by. 
Meantime, the ship of state without 
guidance was drifting into the mael- 
strom of political revolution. In May, 
1876, the stoicism of the Turk gave way, 
and the Young Turkey Party, headed 





Sultan Hamid Il. 


ment laborers. He dismissed his faith- 
ful Prime Minister Midhat Pasha, and 
put himself into the sole care of Mah- 
moud, his sister's husband, who be- 
longed to the Old Turkey Party. 
Finally, Aziz shut himself in the 
harem, amusing himself with cock- 
fighting, wrestling, and a menagerie 
imported at great expense. Here 
he remained for five years, leaving 
the helm of the government to the 


by Midhat Pasha, Hussein Aghavni, 
the Minister of War, and Rédif Pasha, 
decided to strike at the head of the 
trouble — according to the oriental 
proverb, baluk-bashdan kokmush (the 
fish stunk in his head). They could 
do nothing, however, without arming 
themselves with the Sheik-ul-Islam’s 
Jfetvar (decision)—as, according td Mo- 
hammedan law when a Sultan shows 
himself incapable of ruling, the Sheik- 
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ul-Islam must decide what is best to 
be done. 

He easily twisted the doctrine of the 
Koran to suit the emergency, and de- 
clared that a Sultan who was not a 
father to his people should be de- 
throned. 

In the meantime the leader of the 
Young Turkey Party contrived to com- 
municate with Prince Murad, who was 
living in an ugly kiosk at Chamle-ja in 
Scutari, shut off from all outside life, 
and forbidden to even mention politics. 
On the afternoon of the very day on 
which the decision of the Sheik-ul-Islam 
was rendered, a tailor was dispatched to 
the kiosk with samples, among which 
was concealed a letter to Murad which 
said, “To-morrow you will be Sultan,” 
and was signed ‘“Mehemet Ruchti, 
Grand Vizier.” The time selected by 
the leaders of the enterprise for the 
fulfilment was the morning of May 30, 
1876, and Rédif Pasha, who was a sol- 
dier by experience, and a man of nerve 
by character, was appointed to attend 
to the consummation. 

In the darkness of the night he forced 
his way into the presence of Abdul- 
Aziz. who lay dreaming, like Belshazzar, 
to teil him that he was no longer Padi- 
shah, and no one was now afraid of him. 
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The Sultan’s first impulse was to re- 
sist, but a glance from his window 
showed in the gray of the coming dawn 
rank after rank of his former guards 
stationed about the palace. Exclaiming 
“Great is Allah,” he was hurried into 
the transports waiting for him, and ac- 
companied by his mother and fourteen 
of his wives, was carried to the old Se- 
raglio. Murad was promptly released 
from his long captivity, and; as the sun 
arose, the thunder of a hundred cannon 
proclaimed the old Le roi est mort! 
Vive le roi! of history. Word of the 
change of sovereigns was at once tele- 
graphed to every quarter of Europe, 
and congratulations poured in from 
every side, even the deposed Sultan Aziz 
—standing at the portals of death— 
writing to his nephew his acceptance of 
the new order of things and his loyal 
allegiance. 

Murad VY. had been educated in Paris, 
and it was confidently expected that as 
Sultan he would be favorably inclined 
to Western civilization and introduce 
the needed reforms. 

The hopes of the Young Turkey Party 
were quickened, and the establishment 
of a constitutional government seemed 
within reach when a series of events 
occurred that shattered their hopes. 
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Interior of the Tomb of the Sultans Mahmoud and Aziz. 
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Six days after the elevation 
of Murad to the throne the 
city was startled by the 
news that Aziz—lover of 
gold—was no more. 

At once the public mind 
vibrated between two theo- 
ries advanced. The Old 
Turkey Party claimed that 
he had been murdered, 
while the Young Turkey 
Party asserted that he had 
committed suicide. This 
latter claim was substanti- 
ated by the testimony of 
nineteen physicians of dif- 
ferent nationalities who 
unanimously swore to it—falsely, as 
subsequent events proved. 

According to their theory, the weapon 
employed was a pair of scissors, with 
which he opened the arteries of his 
arms. Whata contrast! In one short 
week from the “ Most August Monarch 
of all the East,” “Caliph of 300,000,000 
of Mohammedans,” “King of Kings,” 
“Slayer of Men,” “Father of All the 
Sovereigns of the Earth,” “Shadow of 
God,” and “Refuge of the World,” 
housed in more than regal luxury, 
waited upon by hundreds of the fairest 
daughters of the Orient, clad in price- 
less vestures, and fed upon the choicest 
viands—to a deserted, bleeding corpse 
with “none so poor to do him rever- 
ence.” Such was the tremendous fall of 
Sultan Aziz—a fall like that of Lucifer. 

This tragedy gave rise to still another. 
Tcherkess Hassan, a Circassian and 
brother of the Sultan’s favorite wife, 
Mihri, determined to seek revenge upon 
the men whom he considered respon- 
sible for his brother’s death. 

Arming himself to the teeth, he forced 
his way into Beylerbey Palace, when the 
Ministers were sitting in council, and 
fired first at the War Minister Hussein 
Aghavni. Thrown into consternation by 
this assault, the council fled like rats, 
only to be pursued and attacked by the 
infuriated man. Wild with rage, with 
revolver and knife he succeeded in kill- 
ing seven persons, including two minis- 
ters, and wounding eight others before 
he could be secured. After a violent 
struggle he was taken to Seraskierat, 
where he was hanged the following day. 
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Palace of Cheragan. 


Fresh troubles followed. 

The ablest members of the Young 
Turkey Party having been killed by the 
assassin Hassan, the Old Turkey Party 
found themselves again in the ascend- 
ancy; and, to retaliate, they at once 
applied the same means for the de- 
thronement of Murad that had been 
adopted by the Young Turkey Party in 
the removal of Aziz. 

A grand council was assembled, and 
by their order Murad was dethroned, 
upon their testimony that he was in- 
sane and incapable of meeting the ris- 
ing national emergencies. The next 
day, after a reign of but three months, 
he was made a royal prisoner in Chera- 
gan Palace, where, according to popu- 
lar report, he still remains. 

On August 31, the booming of the 
great cannon at Seraglio Point an- 
nounced the beginning of the third act, 
when Hamid II., brother of Murad, was 
formally recognized as Sultan by the 
Sheik-ul-Islam and the Royal Council. 

At once the Old Turkey Party as- 
sumed full control, having Hamid II. 
as champion of their cause. In him 
the expectations of his party were real- 
ized. ‘Bluest of Mohammedans,” to 
quote from one of his own officials, he 
at once asserted the supreme power of 
Mohammedanism according to the old 
system, the results of which during his 
twenty years’ reign have borne their le- 
gitimate fruits. He concentrated all 
power, political and spiritual, in his own 
potentiality as Caliph of all the Mo- 
hammedans. He did away with the 
Parliament. He brought Midhat Pasha 
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and the other officials concerned in the 
dethronement of Aziz, to trial and, con- 
victing them, sent them to exile, which 
in Turkey is synonymous with death. 
In this way he completed the work left 
unfinished by Tcherkess Hassan. 

He appointed a censor to muzzle the 
press. Considering that his grandfather 
Sultan Medjid had made a mistake in 
the extermination of that powerful im- 
perial guard—the Janissaries—he set 
about organizing from the ferocious 
Kurds a body of cavalry named (from 
himself) “ Hamidie,” to execute his own 
fiendish will. Bigoted and supersti- 
tious, he refused to have a navy, because 
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Soudan to provoke rebellion against 
English rule. 

No wonder that the dervishes in Sou- 
dan arose en masse when their rising 
was at the instigation of their religious 
head, Hamid II. himself. 

Whatever improvements he has intro- 
duced, they have been but to blind the 
eyes of Europe and further his own self- 
ish policy. He introduced interna- 
tional schools in all the principal towns, 
to be sure ; but for the support of these 
schools additional taxes were imposed 
upon the Christians: and his object, 
which was to indoctrinate the Chris- 
tian children with Mohammedan ideas, 





Reception Room in the Cheragan Palace. 


the navy was instrumental in the de- 
thronement of Aziz. 

A mischief-maker and marplot by 
nature, whenever he felt that Russia 
and England were interfering with his 
dignity in any way, he has repeatedly 
sent forth emissaries to the Mohamme- 
dans under Russian or English rule to 
incite them to rebellion. 

For instance, when Russia was press- 
ing upon him the necessity of introduc- 
ing reforms in the Balkan States he 
sent emissaries among the Mohamme- 
dans of Georgia, Circassia, and Afghan- 
istan to stir up a revolt so as to distract 
the attention of Russia and force her to 
divide her forces in case war was de- 
clared against Turkey. 

In retaliation for England’s daring to 
interfere in the Armenian question he 
again sent emissaries to India and the 


proved an utter failure. Diplomatic and 
deceitful, his smooth manner and out- 
ward courtesy have deceived some gulli- 
ble American and European travellers, 
who have returned to laud the “ exqui- 
site manners of that sad-eyed sovereign,” 
while his finesse and delicate methods of 
bribery have exercised a most potent in- 
fluence over a few diplomats and writers 
to whom the God of Mammon appeals 
more strongly than the God of Justice. 
Compelled against his will, by force of 
circumstances, to sign the Berlin treaty, 
he has failed to carry out a single letter 
of that treaty. He has reduced the 
peasantry to absolute poverty, and, un- 
der his misrule, the country has gone 
from bad to worse, until even the 
glimpses of light that had dawned upon 
Ottoman darkness before his accession 
have been extinguished. 











A Circassian Beauty after being Introduced into the Palace. 
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To prop up his tottering throne he 
has secured loan after loan from the 
European powers, thus mortgaging his 
country to Europe, a proceeding, by the 
way, that has been his safeguard against 
European interference. But recently 
he sent an agent to Germany to ask 
more money, urging as a plea the same 
old excuse—that he needs it “in order 
to reform the country.” 

The “annihilation of unbelievers” is 
one of Hamid IT.’s principal tenets. A 
second Nero, his reign of twenty years 
may be traced by one uninterrupted 
trail of blood staining the path of the 
nineteenth century. Concentrating his 
malevolence upon the Armenians he 
boldly declares that their extermination 
is the only solution of the Armenian 
question. 

Now, horrified by the ghastly specta- 
cle of 60,000 murdered men, 40,000 
weeping widows robbed of their all, 
20,000 dishonored maidens, who, 
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For the brightness of their smile 
Must have eternal gloom, 


and 120,000 fatherless children perish- 
ing from cold and hunger, the public 
sentiment of Christendom, too long un- 
moved, demands that the curtain fall 
upon these scenes of more than demo- 
niac infamy. 

Already the wretched monarch hears 
in imagination the voices of his myriad 
victims crying from crowded graves 
and watery deeps “ Let me sit heavy on 
thy soul to-morrow,” and anticipates 
the tide of military rebellion of his own 
Turkish subjects beating against the 
very “gates of felicity,” wherein he 
vainly tries to hide himself, until, wel- 
tering in the blood that he himself has 
spilled, Hamid IL, last of the unhappy 
trio of Sultans, shall 


Perish, hopeless and abhorred, 
Deep in ruin as in guilt. 


Reception Hall of Beylerbey Palace. 





A Modern Cherub.—By Miss Tonnesen. 


A NEW PROFESSION FOR WOMEN 


PHOTOGRAPHY AND THE SUCCESS WHICH FOLLOWS 


EARNEST 


ENDEAVOR AND DILIGENT WORK 


By Marion Foster Washburne 


HEN a woman takes up a new 
\ \/ line of work and makes a suc- 
cess of it, the first wonder at 
her temerity soon merges into the won- 
der that no one ever thought of it be- 
fore. This is especially true in the case 
of photography, which is so adapted 
to the abilities of women that it seems 
strange that they did not adopt it from 
the beginning. The only serious ob- 
jection——_that to make a success of pho- 
tography, as of any other commercial 
undertaking, requires business qualifi- 
cations which women do not possess— 
is being daily proved groundless by ex- 
perience. 

There are several woman photogra- 
phers in the United States who have 
won more than local renown. Perhaps 
one of the earliest to receive full public 
recognition in the convincing form of 
financial success, was Miss Garrity, 
who as early as 1886 opened a studio 
in Louisville, Ky. She had previously 
assisted in the operating room of Henry 
Rocher, then one of the most prominent 
photographers in Chicago, and, without 


any formal teaching, acquired by expe- 
rience and observation all that was nec- 
essary for her work. She soon opened 
a second studio in Bowling Green, Ky., 
and with the assistance of her brother 
managed both that and the Louisville 
studio—a remarkable performance when 
the fact is taken into consideration that 
in Louisville alone she is known to have 
given sittings to as many as one hun- 
dred and fifty people in one day. She 
oversaw the developing and finishing of 
every picture herself, and even with this 
immense output succeeded in producing 
work which bore no evidence of haste. 
Encouraged by her success in Louisville, 
she moved to Chicago, and with her 
brother opened a studio on the corner 
of Wabash Avenue and Jackson Street. 

The size of her business may be esti- 
mated from the fact that she found it 
necessary to employ sixteen assistants. 
She was one of: the few successful 
World’s Fair photographers. Among 
other things she made an album of the 
Catholic educational exhibit, for which 
the Columbus Club paid $800. It was 
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Miss Beatrice Tonnesen. 


bound in white morocco, the largest 
piece obtainable, and was presented by 
the club to the Pope. 

Children’s pictures received her spe- 
cial attention. There is in them a 
quality as individual and artistic as work 
done with the pencil or the brush. 

Her World’s Fair work was, however, 
the last that she did, for at the Fair she 
met a Mr. Rothery, who wooed her away 
from Chicago and photography to Los 
Angeles and matrimony. She now sat- 
isfies the desire to do work that is her 
very own by making illustrations for the 
Los Angeles Herald. 

After an interim of two or three 
years, Chicago now has another notable 
woman photographer. She is Miss 
Beatrice Tonnesen, and she has bought 
the business and entire outfit of a man 
who had one of the largest clientéles in 
the city. She is only twenty-two years 
old, and began, as so many girls do, 
with dabbling a little in art. She tried 
her hand at painting, both in oil and 
water colors, at crayon work, sketching, 
and clay modelling. It is her firm be- 
lief that to be an artistic photographer 
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a man or a woman must have had pre- 
vious artistic training ; otherwise the 
work becomes purely mechanical. It 
is of course possible, she concedes, to 
learn to do good work by being appren- 
ticed to a thoroughly capable man ; but 
the chances for the pupil to rise above 
the master are greater if the pupil has 
had a broader training. 

In the midst of her art studies, Miss 
Tonnesen began to see the possibilities 
of photography, and begged her father, 
who is a retired merchant of ample 
means, to let her go into a studio and 
learn the work done by professional 
photographers. Her father consented, 
and for a year she had free access to 
the studio and materials. Her friends, 
who were many, came and sat for her 
in all sorts of costumes and attitudes, 
with all sorts of accessories by way of 
scenery. She took their pictures, de- 
veloped the negatives herself, retouched 
them, printed them, and finally distrib- 
uted them as proofs of her advancing 
skill. It is safe to say that there was 
not a more popular young woman in her 
circle at that time, for there is scarcely 
anything which appeals to youth more 
than having its picture taken. There 





Miss Garrity. 
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was, therefore, a general wail of dismay 
when Miss Tonnesen announced her in- 
tention of setting up her first studio in 
Menominee, Mich., where lived a wid- 
owed sister. 

The house which the sisters were to 
occupy had, of course, no arrangements 
for photographic work, and the first 
test of Miss Tonnesen’s practical fit- 
ness for the profession she had chosen 
came in remodelling it to suit her pur- 
pose. There was no one in the place 
who had any experience in this line, 
and the young woman had to make her 
own plans and measurements for sky- 
light, dark room, operating and ‘finish- 
ing room. Some of the best of her 
work was done in Menominee ; the illus- 
trations, “ Portrait of a Young Girl,” 
and ‘‘A Modern Cherub,” are from her 
Menominee pictures. These early ef- 
forts already show the quick eye for 
light and shade, for line, for artistic 
sketchiness which mark her later work. 

There are several branches of profes- 
sional photography outside of regular 
portraiture, in all of which Miss Ton- 
nesen is ambitious to excel. There is 
the posing of professional models for 
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By Miss Garrity. 


advertising and art purposes. Next to 
portraiture, this branch of the work is 
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Miss Tonnesen's Studio. 
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most remunerative. The | 
large art publishing com- | * 
panies have agents all over 
the country who promptly 
buy up attractive pictures 
without reference to any 
particular subject. “A 
Hundred Years Ago” is an 
example of such a negative. 
A picture of this kind may 
be reproduced as a photo- 
gravure, framed, and sold at 
the low prices which contin- 
ually surprise the shopper ; 
or it may be used in any of 
the hundred and one ways 
in which advertisers make 
use of attractive feminine 
figures. The making of 
groups and posing of sin- 
gle figures in the free and 
picturesque fashion de- 
manded by the commercial 
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branch of photography, 
oddly enough gives the op- 
erator his best chance to 
use his artistic perceptions. 
Another fascinating 
branch of the work is the 
reproduction of celebrated 
portraits by the old mas- 
ters, the models being pat- 
rons blessed with long 
purses and a romantic turn 
of mind. If it is legitimate 
to copy the greatest pict- 
ures in a gallery, either with 
brush or camera, it is hard 
to see why it is not legiti- 
mate to copy the exquisite 
pose, the light and shade, 
and the effective back- 
ground of such pictures. 
Yet there is something 
about it which sensitive 
people may not quite en- 
joy, however clever the 
work of the photographer. 
At the same time its fasci- 
nation for the worker car- 
not be denied. 
ee There is a growing desire 
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among people who have beautiful homes, 
to have themselves pictured in the midst 
of their wonted surroundings, To do 
such work properly requires an almost 
entirely different training and expe- 
rience from regular portrait photog- 
raphy. Herein woman’s admitted fa- 
cility in home-making ought to make 
her particularly successful. Her quick 
eye should be able to catch the gentle 
attitudes, the graceful groups of mother 
and children in the moment which will 
most appeal to the heart of the be- 
holder. These pictures are seldom 
made in any number, and are mainly 
intended to keep the home vividly in 
the minds of absent dear ones. 

There is much more to the practical 
side of the life of a successful photog- 
rapher than is usually imagined. In 
the minds of most persons, he occupies 
a rank a good deal below an artist, and 
a little above a book-agent. He is 
shabby genteel, the man who serves 





A Living Statuette.—By Miss Garrity. 
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Portrait of a Lady.—By Miss Tonnesen. 


mammon, and misses the true artistic 
inspiration. He is regarded by paint- 
ers much as the family doctor regards 
the quack who advertises, or as the 
churchman in England regards the dis- 
senter. The truth is, that these esti- 
mates do him less than justice. To 
succeed, he must have artistic percep- 
tion, combined with a mechanic’s deft- 
ness of touch and the business man’s 
shrewd management. As an artist, he 
must study the effect of light and 
shade, of massed or diaphanous drapery, 
of pose, of background and accessories. 
If he would make good portraits he 
must possess nearly all the qualifica- 
tions of the good portrait painter, in- 
cluding as much of a knowledge of 
color as will enable him to know how 
certain shades will take. He must be 
able to interpret character, to catch 
each face at its characteristic best. Miss 
Tonnesen boasts that all her sitters are 
beautiful, a declaration which is borne 
out by an inspection of her studio, A 
young woman has a beautiful forehead, 
but a retreating chin. Posed with her 
face bent downward over her book, 
the beauty shows, the defect is con- 
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cealed, and her friends discover her 
beautiful feature for the first time. 
Another has exquisite arms and wrists ; 
she is pictured with her elbows leaning 
upon a table of highly polished wood, 
which reflects the lovely curves, and 
calls attention to them. The devices 
by which these points of beauty may 
be caught and emphasized, tax the in- 
genuity of the operator; but, first, he 
must have the artistic eye to see them, 
or his ingenuity will be of no avail. 
The necessity of a skilled mechanic’s 
touch and readiness of resource can 
be appreciated only by those who have 
watched the maturing negative through 
all its stages—the treatment with chem- 
icals in the dark room ; the retouching, 
under a single ray of daylight from a 
narrow aperture; the printing, partly 
in sunlight, partly in clear light with- 
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out sunshine, the time of exposure to 
each most carefully regulated; the 
washing, in baths of pure running 
water, until every particle of acid has 
been carried away; and, finally, the 
finishing, by the various processes now 
in use. Those who snap a picture into 
a kodak and send up the films to be 
finished and mounted, have a most in- 
correct idea of what is required from 
the professional operator, who must 
know every step of the process, if he 
would not have his best work spoiled 
in the gloomy regions behind the bright 
operating room. 

If, in addition to all this knowledge, 
the photographer has not sound busi- 
ness judgment; if he does not know 
what location will bring him the most 
trade; if he cannot bid for, and get, 
orders from the big advertising firms ; 
if he does not know how to 
advertise himself, without 
making his work so common 
that the fastidious will not 
have his name on the cards 
of their pictures ; if he does 
not know how to get hold 
of a few famous people, and 
“do” them thoroughly to 
their liking and his better- 
ment; if he does not know 
how to buy his materials in 
the cheapest market, consid- 
ering quality, and sell the 
finished product in the dear- 
est, considering numbers; if, 
in short, he is not a first-rate 
business man, as well as ar- 
tist and artisan, he will not 
succeed. It is probably. be- 
cause so few who have at- 
tempted this work have at 
all appreciated the multi- 
plicity of its requirements, 
that so few, comparatively, 
have succeeded, and that the 
general estimation of the 
profession is so low. It is 
not a little to the credit of 
‘women that several of them 
have been able to achieve a 
conspicuous success in @ 
line of work where the de- 
mand upon versatility and 
steadfast application is so 
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Mr. Mansfield. 


THE GENIUS OF RICHARD MANSFIELD 


By Beaumont Fletcher 


cepting Richard Mansfield as the 

greatest living actor on the Eng- 
lish-speaking stage. To confess that he 
has his limitations, his specialties, his 
mannerisms, only confesses the faet that 
he is human, and that he has, at least 
in these things, companionship with the 
best of his fellow-artists. 

In presenting a brief for the suprem- 
acy among English-speaking actors, the 
first figure to be overthrown would 
doubtless be Henry Irving, who has 
won the glory of a real title to add to 
those many he has worn for the brief 
periods of play-time. 

In a burlesque on his “ Macbeth,” 
presented in New York last season, how- 


, ‘HERE are many reasons for ac- 


ever, @ man rose in the audience and 
asked if he could have his money re- 
funded, as he had been unable to buy 
a libretto in the lobby and could not 
follow the actor without it. This bur- 
lesque was perilously near the truth. 

The first objection, then, to Irving’s 
right to the palm among English-speak- 
ing actors is that he is not an English- 
speaking actor. Just what language it 
is that he speaks Professor Richard 
Garner might be able to tell, but cer- 
tainly no one else. It might be called, 
for convenience’ sake, Irving-ese. 

Mme. Janauschek played in—or at— 
English, and indulged us with some 
strange diction. I only remember one 
of her speeches, and that was in Lady 
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Macbeth’s sleep-walking scene, where she 
exclaimed: “ Vat ees toan cannote pe 
awntoan.” But this great actress had 
for excuse the fact that she was speak- 
ing what was to her—and almost to us 
—a foreign language. Mme. Modjes- 
ka’s occasional curiosities of speech have 
the same extenuation. But what ex- 
cuse has Mr. Irving ? 
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such slaughter of innocents. Were his 
mouthings — or, more physiologically, 
jawings — phonographed for posterity, 
later generations would doubtless hold 
us up to unmitigated ridicule for taking 
such burlesque seriously. And then that 
notable gait he affects! Mr. Irving is 
a great stage-manager, a master of play- 
production in the large and in detail, he 





As King Richard Ill. 


Photograph by the London Stereoscopic Company. 


In his speeches before the curtain he 
talks intelligibly. Why, then, should 
he fall, when in character, into such a 
jumble as is, seriously, only to be com- 
prehended by the most severe attention 
and translation? If the result of this 
inarticulation were to add beauty to our 
harsh enough tongue, there might be 
the shadow of a justification. Being, as 
it is, a horrible cacophony of snorts and 
grunts, it is wonder to many that audi- 
ences do not rise in noisy protest against 


has undeniably a certain magnetism, 
and, in some directions, a high degree 
of culture ; in a few eccentric réles he 
is thoroughly effective, and he has im- 
pressed himself on stage-history per- 
manently. -But he is too grievous a 
sinner against the very axioms of his 
art to be called a great actor. He be- 
longs most exactly among those whom 
the prophetic Shakespeare catalogued : 
“Oh, there be players that I have seen 
play—and heard others praise, and that. 
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highly—not to speak it profanely, that, 
neither having the accent of Christians, 
nor the gait of Christian, pagan, nor 
man, have so strutted and bellowed, that 
I have thought some of nature’s jour- 
neymen had made men and not made 
them well, they imitated humanity so 
abominably.” 

So much for Bolingbroke ! for this is 
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they particularly distressing. They are 
simply visible and recurrent. He is 
likely to indulge in a staccato delivery, 
with strange irregularities of rhythm— 
a whimsical rubato. The shortehigh 
gasp with which he exclaims “Ah!” 
is unlike any use of the exclamation I 
have ever heard on sea or land. He is 
likely to smother the last word of a 





As Napoleon. 
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not meant to be a destructive criticism 
of Sir Henry Irving, but a constructive 
study of the genius of Mr. Mansfield. 
Once Mr. Irving is left out of the con- 
test, I know no actor on our stage that 
is seriously to be pitted against Mr. 
Mansfield. 

Of his faults a brief catalogue: His 
diction is likely to suffer from certain 
flaws that surely have no deeper founda- 
tion than obstinate mannerism. They 
are not confusing like Irving’s, nor are 


sentence. In contrast with his frequent 
jerkiness of diction is an alternate ten- 
dency to mellow his voice into a liques- 
cent, gurgling sing-song that is more 
unlifelike than unmusical. His favorite 
walk is a measured stride, with head 
and upper body bent forward. He is 
over-fond of drawing in his lips and 
straining his eyelids tensely. He is be- 
coming more and more set in a rigidity 
that his years will not justify. A dra- 
matic critic of the New York Sun com- 
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pared his stiffness to that of a muscle- 
bound athlete. 

Over against such a meagre group of 
persistent perversities lies a most im- 
pressive array of excellencies. It seems 
impossible for anyone to maintain, even 
with the many aids of the stage, adisguise 
of voice, look, and manner that shall 
long deceive anyone familiar with him ; 
but Mr. Mansfield has certainly a most 
unusual armory of make-ups, voices, 
personalities. His speech is especially 
flexible; compare the senility of his 
liquorous Baron Chevrial with the ef- 
feminacy of his young Duke of Gloster, 
and the wild remorse of his Richard IIT. 
with the frank lush Teutonism of his 
Prince Karl. 

A thing to be grateful for on many 
counts is the fact that Mr. Mansfield is 
never academic, has always something 
new to say, some new attitude to take. 





In “Arms and the Man.” 
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The one exception I know to this is his 
Merchant of Venice, and that is to me 
his poorest bit of work—not so much of 
an impersonation as Irving’s, not com- 
parable with Booth’s. But even in this 
play there are novelties in stage busi- 
ness that compel admiration. Even if 
his insistence upon a fresh point of 
view does not always result in an in- 
terpretation that effaces the conviction 
of all previous work, yet it has that 
almost-all-excusing virtue, novelty, and 
that sterling faculty, independence, and 
that quality necessary to great art, in- 
dividuality. 

Mr. Mansfield’s Richard III. is the 
best example of this side of him. His 
interpretation, whether you accept it 
as final or not, is surely his own. This 
unsavory monarch has doubtless been 
dressed up a little too vividly by time- 
serving historians, but his distinction 
as a popular bogie can never 
be taken away from him 
now that Shakespeare has 
personified the tradition so 
effectually. The usual in- 
terpretation of the gifted 
undertaker, who could mur- 
der cheerfully, results in a 
manifest demon whose 
smiles would frighten chil- 
dren like the two princes 
into hysterics—an utterly 
horrible villain in whose 
environment Only chains 
would keep a man. Mr. 
Mansfield has at least avoid- 
ed that fatuity. His Glos- 
fer is smooth and deceiving. 

The version he uses is a 
combination of that of Col- 
ley Cibber with ideas of his 
own. It is too much the 
fashion to deride Colley 
wholesale, though he was in 
many ways a benefactor of 
the stage. It seems to me 
especially bigoted to con- 
demn his acting version of 
“Richard III.” entire. The 
idea of conveying over into 
this play a portion of the 
Third Part of “ Henry VI.” 
seems to me so far from 
being an “absurdity ” as to 
be a stroke of stage-genius. 
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As Dr. Jekyll and Mr. Hyde. 


Photograph by Van der Weyde, London. 


For the auditor of the drama in the time 
of its authorship and for the reader of to- 
day its continuity with the previous play 
is evident ; but the audience of a later 
generation, seated to watch the isolated 
evolution of the character of Richard 
ITT., has no reminder of the murder of 
the old King when his body is brought 
on the stage for burial early in the play. 
The murder-scene from the previous 
drama therefore belongs here, and is 
needed to round out the history and 
the character of Gloster. Other of Cib- 
ber’s changes take advantage of the cur- 
tain between the acts and make climaxes 
that Shakespeare himself would most 
surely have made had not the wings of 
his stage been in the possession of part 
of the audience, and had it not been 
necessary to get every character, dead 
or alive, off the open scene coram populo. 

The drama of “Richard III.” covers 
a period of fourteen years. It is not 
generally remembered that Gloster was 
only nineteen years old when he mur- 
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dered Henry VI., and was killed in bat- 
tle at the age of thirty-three. Mr. 
Mansfield emphasizes his youth most 
noteworthily. His voice is high and 
youthful, his carriage boyishly swagger- 
ing. He grows visibly older during 
the successive stages of the play, and 
at the last is in full vigor of manhood. 
The earlier villanies are carried off al- 
most foppishly—the speeches with a 
light colloquialism that is a whit too 
light and very disconcerting to the 
conventions and shows too much scorn 
of its medium, blank verse; but the 
psychology is excellent. During the 
tirade of Henry VJ. he leans delicately 
against a table, grinning uncomfortably 
and toying lovingly with his sword. At 
length he skips across, thrusts his blade 
through the unresisting King, and 
watches the blood drip off the point in 
impish unconcern ; then ambition mo- 
mentarily enlarges his spirit and he 
threatens great things. 

The soliloquy beginning “Now is 
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Beau Brummell. 
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the winter of our discontent” he de- 
livered hilariously and mockingly, with 
feet awkwardly planted. The wooing 
of Lady Anne was superbly done, with 
no emphasizing of his real self to the 
audience by side-plays. It was now 
languid, now craven, now devout, now 
lachrymose, now dignified ; the after- 
triumph, ‘‘ Was ever woman in this hu- 
mour woo'd” was again hilarious, and 
he ran off in loud laughter. The oily 
hypocrisy of his scene with the Lord 
Mayor and his pious abstraction before 
his suitors; his nervous fingering of 
his book till they are called back ; the 
soaring of his eyes and the repressed 
exultation when his crown is definitely 
offered ; and after, when he is alone, the 
contemptuous fling of the prayer-book 
and the baleful triumph—these things 
reach the highest peaks of the actor’s art. 

As the king, Gloster is aged and so- 
bered. His snubbing of Buckingham 
is matured haughtiness. His scene 
with the murderer shows the first hint 


of fear and remorse. He starts in ter- 
ror when the man breaks the solitude 
and silence, he shrinks from his touch 
guiltily. When the murderer leaves 
the stage there is the sound of a blow 
and a death-groan to hint the taking-off 
of a too-knowing tool; then Richard 
seats himself on the lonely throne in 
deep meditation beneath the glare of a 
red window. 

Thus far, all was nobly suggestive 
and ominous; but theatricism was over- 
done when a vicious flash of sudden 
lightning drove him from the room in 
terror, especially since the thunder 
was the purest tin and the sputtery 
lightning was X-rays to the canvas 
masonry. 

The ghost-scene was again magnifi- 
cent. It opens on the King seated 
grimly before the camp-fire. When he 
goes to his bed, sword in hand, the ris- 
ing moonlight moves slowly up his 
body to his haggard face. The ghosts 
flit in and wail in thin, eerie voices, and 
the sleeper grows more and more rest- 
less. Suddenly he leaps up with a wild 
shriek, and conducts the strange and 
most Shakespearian self - cross - exam- 
ination in a gibberish of terror. When 
Ratcliff (Catesby in this version) enters, 
he rushes on him with his sword, stops, 
reaches forward quakingly, and, recog- 
nizing him slowly, flings himself about 
his neck in hysterical fear. Under re- 
proof, he regains his self-control and 
is eager for the fight. 

The battle and death-scene were 
worked up with splendid effect, and 
the struggles for life of the doomed 
King were terrific. After sinking to 
the ground he lifted himself again to a 
standing posture, desperately clutching 
a tree behind him. Thence he top- 
pled suddenly, prone and dead. 

Mr. Mansfield always dies effectively. 
The end of Baron Chevrial in “ A Pari- 
sian Romance ” is the best thing in that 
rather inconsequential work. The aged 
roué delivers a toast to “ Material Nat- 
ure” at a banquet of ballet-girls and 
young rakes. The hand that holds the 
champagne - glass begins to tremble, 
breath comes hard and harder, pain 
distorts and twists him, the wine leaps 
out of the shaken glass. This is finally 
dropped with a crash; the dying man 
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staggers up toa higher stage for air, 
supported by his favorite danseuse. 
Then. she shrieks and flees from him, 
and he drops down dead. 

The saintly passing away of Dimmes- 
dale in the dramatization of ‘‘ The Scar- 
let Letter ;” the black heap that ended 
the bestial Mr. Hyde, the starving to 
death of Beau Brummel, the timid sui- 
cide of Nero, the majestic end of Napo- 
leon, are veritable masterpieces of dra- 
matic power. All of these create a 
decided sensation, but they are refined 
above sensationalism. 

Mr. Mansfield is doubtless the most 
versatile actor upon the stage, as well 
as the greatest. His earlier career was 
that of a comic-opera comedian, and in 
“Prince Karl” he gives delicious musi- 


‘al imitations of singer, pianist, and 
cellist. While possessed of unusual 
gifts for the fantastic and the terrible, 
he is capable also of the purest pathos, 
like that of Dr. Jekyll, martyr to sci- 
ence, or the finest essences of comedy 
as in that nobly flimsy satire “Arms 
and the Man,” and in “Prince Karl.” 
“Beau Brummel” displays his antipo- 
dal talents, for its beginning is all flip- 
pant dandyism, the middle is pride and 
sacrifice, and the end is squalor and 
tragedy. Mr. Mansfield abstains from 
attempting the heroic and the roman- 
tic. The general opinion would count 
him wise for this. But I should expect 
to see some very interesting results if 
the whim should take him for playing 
Hamlet, Romeo, or Gtdipus. 
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THE FLOWER OF PARADOX 


XPERIENCE has 
demonstrated that 
love, the fickle pas- 
sion, cannot live on 
air. Scientific obser- 
vation has likewise 

disproved the chamele- 

on’s claim to an aérial 
diet — yet experience 
and the most scientific 
watching have shown 
beyond peradventure 
that a many of the most 
gorgeous of blossoms 
do truly feed upon 
nothing more substantial than the va- 
pors of the atmosphere. This in oppo- 
sition to the popular mistake, which 
ranks those aristocrats, the orchids, 
among parasites, such as dodder and 
mistletoe. That uncanny pair do truly 
feed upon the juices of the plant which 


By Martha McCulloch-Williams 


is their seat. Orchids, contrariwise, ap- 
pear to use trees, shrubs, and so on, 
simply as a means to the end of grow- 
ing in that air and exposure which suits 
them best. 

They are mighty particular, these 
same blossomy aristocrats, as to the 
how and where they will grow and 
flower. A good few choose the under 
side of the branch—and in greenhouses 
must be fixed upon the under side of 
the block. Various others attach them- 
selves solely to the trunks of trees—and 
yet a third group are never found ex- 
cept upon the very topmost branches— 
growing so high indeed that their pres- 
ence is betrayed only by the perfumes 
that float downward. 

Still others find root-hold on the face 
of bare rocks, or the steepest moun- 
tain scarps. There is an orchid which 
grows and flowers 14,000 feet above sea 
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Cypripedium Edwardii Superbum (valued at $100). 


level, and another which flourishes at 
the snow-line, where trees cannot grow. 

But there are orchids a-plenty, ter- 
restrials, which root and grow like ordi- 
nary plants. That is the habit of pretty 
well the whole North American contin- 
gent. The Lady’s Slipper of our woods 
is a good example of them—also the 
well-known and well-loved Arethusa. 
Florida furnishes one single example 
of the tree-growing species—which are 
known scientifically as epiphytes. An- 
other tree-grower, the fancifully named 
Espiritu Santo, or Holy Ghost flower of 
southernmost Texas and California, be- 
longs properly to Mexico—which is 
throughout many provinces a sort of 
happy hunting-ground to the collector. 

No wonder the whole world is the 
orchid’s parish of nativity. There are 
more species of the flower now known 
and classified than there are species 
of grass. Yet a meagre seven hun- 
dred odd alone are thought worthy 
of hot-house cultivation—though the 
number is increasing at the rate of a 


hundred a year. This is partly through 
discoveries—for even yet men are going 
to and fro, and roaming up and down 
the uttermost ends of the earth search- 
ing for new sorts—but chiefly through 
the special culturists, who give years to 
the development of new forms and col- 
ors. 

To achieve them they resort to cross- 
fertilization. No flower lends itself 
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more readily to artificial development. 
On account of its curious arrangement 
of stamen and pistil the orchid, in a state 
of nature, never fertilizes itself. It 
must have the help of friendly insects, 
attracted by its store of honey. To reach 
it they thrust head and shoulders against 
the waxy, viscid pollen-masses, which 
adhere and are borne to the next flower. 
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orchid blossoms come to seed that they 
excel all others in enduring beauty. 
Once the seed has set, the ripening is 
tedious—it takes almost a full year. It 
is like fine impalpable dust—so fine, 
Darwin calculated, that the product of 
a single plant in the third generation, 
allotting to each root only six inches of 
space, would cover the whole island of 


Cypripedium Albo-purpureum. 


where as the winged marauder creeps 
in, they fallin their appointed place. 

Thus it is easy for the experimenter 
to mix the strain of his selected flow- 
ers. He has but to remove the pollen 
from each and set it in place on the other. 
He uses microscopic tweezers—and can 
tell in a little while whether success or 
failure attends his efforts. If success, 
the flower begins shortly to shrink and 
fade, the ovule at the base to swell into a 
seed carpel—whereas if he has failed, 
the blossom flaunts on through its nor- 
mal month of beauty. 

For, says science, it is because so few 


Anglesea. Notwithstanding there is 
little danger that orchids will ever crowd 
the face of the earth. The tiny seeds 
take months to germinate under the 
most favoring conditions. They are so 
fine—this applies only to the tree-grow- 
ers—they cannot be sown in earth. In- 
stead, they are strewn upon porous 
stone, or a bit of broken flower-pot, set 
in moist heat, and watched until they 
sprout, forming what looks like green 
mold over the surface of it. This is 
left undisturbed for six months, when 
the eye can barely separate the tiny 
plants one from another. Of course 
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they are handled with the nicest care, 
and take years of it to reach the stage 
of flowering. 

Orchids are found plentifully in all 
the grand divisions of the globe, but 
the most brilliant and beautiful of them 
come from the West Indies, Mexico, the 
valley of the Amazon in South Amer- 
ica, the valley of the Niger, Nepaul, 


Burmah, Madagascar, and Java. A 
curious distinction obtains between 


the flowers of the eastern and those of 
the western hemisphere—the orientals 
droop in true Eastern languor, the occi- 
dentals stand erect after the fashion of 
Indian warriors. 

Everybody has heard of the flowers’ 
curious trick of imitation. Bees, birds, 
bugs, butterflies, horns of all sorts, 
wings in profusion, you may trace in 
their bloom. It runs riotously the 
whole gamut of color—even the blue 
orchid, once thought to be as rare 
and impossible as the blue tulip, has 
been perfectly attained in Vanda Ceru- 
le. Only a very few are self-colored. 
Whatever the ground, it is usually 
splotched, or streaked, or spotted, or 
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Cattleya Speciosissima. 


shaded, or mottled with another color, 
or it may be two or three. A bench of 
Cyprepediums in full bloom will show 
no less than fifty gradations and modu- 
lations between greeny-gold, russet- 
crimson, and the purest yellow. So, 
too, Cattleya, so long fashion’s prime 
favorite, runs the whole scale of pure 
white, blush-pink, dawn-pink, purple, 
crimson, each shading marvellously into 
the other and heightened with velvet- 
purple or golden blotches. 





View in the Cypripedium House 
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Notwithstanding its high fashion, the 
orchid is like some other highly fash- 
ionable folk, a rank parvenu. Not even 
a single fossil one has been discov- 
ered, albeit its close congener, the fern, 
is aboutthe most plentiful growth of the 
earliest recorded periods. Further, or- 
chid culture is a thing wholly of this 
century. So late as 1810 there were 
but a dozen scraggy and _ half-dead 
specimens in the royal palm-house at 
Kew. Of course, plants had been pre- 
viously fetched in in quantity. In fact, 
one of the earliest things noted by 
tropic travellers was the amazing splen- 
dors they gave to tropic woodlands. 
But the explorers, though gathering 
them root and branch, took note but 
little how and where they grew. It 
was not until an Englishman under- 
took to reproduce some approach to 
native conditions that captive orchids 
condescended to grow. 

He was Peter Cattley, Esq.—hence 
the Cattleya of to-day—and it was along 
in 1830, when he showed his country- 
men how to grow the flower of paradox. 
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Pretty soon there was a craze for it— 
which has grown and strengthened ever 
since. At times it has even 
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Sanolabium Prasmosum. 






threatened to equal the 
tulip-mania of Holland. In 
one respect it has certainly 
surpassed that famous mad- 
ness. It is not of record 
that even the Blue Tulip, 
had it been found, would 
have fetched the $50,000 
credibly reported to have 
been paid by Mr. Joseph 
Chamberlain, sometime 
Liberal in Parliament, pres- 
ent Tory minister, for an es- 
pecially choice specimen of 
the orchid at a recent sale. 

After that it is easy to 
understand how men risk 
millions and half millions in 
growing orchids on a great 
scale—and other good hard 
cash in searching for them. 
One American florist has 
always at least three expe- 
ditions a-field in the orchid- 
growing regions. At the 
head of them there are a 
few white men—a botanist, 
a topographer, and one or 
two others. They engage 
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from fifty to three hundred natives, and 
penetrate far unsettled regions, gather- 
ing as they go the cream of the flowers 
they seek, and keeping both eyes open 
for new sorts. 

When one is found, its habit and /o- 
cale are carefully recorded—tempera- 
ture, exposure, height above sea-level— 
everything indeed down to the minutest 
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quently cutting down one of these trees 
is a labor of pain as well as pains. The 
ants nest about the roots of the flowers, 
so after the tree is felled the flower- 
bearing boughs have to be sunk in the 
nearest stream until the fighting colon- 
ists are drowned out. But though the 
ant-nests are left untouched still to 
nourish the roots, they grow laggardly 





Group Showing Angraecum Sesquipedale, 


particular. And this record goes with 
it to the greenhouse man, who when 
he plants the find, does all that science 
can suggest to give it exactly its native 
environment. 

Generally he succeeds—sometimes he 
fails—fails notably as in the case of a 
very beautiful species growing in the 
tree-tops of the Amazon region. It 
secretes honey in great plenty—and the 
trees it grows upon are the chosen 
home of a species of ant, which loves 
honey, and stings like a wasp. Conse- 


and refuse to blossom for the most 
skilful gardener into whose hands they 
may fall. Which suggests that there 
may be a curious fact of vegetable 
physiology under the assertion that 
Indian fakirs grow their wonder-trees 
by help of earth from ant-hills rich in 
formic acid. 

Often the wild and half-wild people 
worship particular orchid-covered trees. 
There was such a one upon the coast 
of Porto Rico, that for years the Caribs 
refused to part with, no matter how 
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Group Showing Odont. Crispum and Alsophila Australis 


much money was offered them. But as 
each returning traveller gave so marvel- 
lous an account of it, English gardeners 
raised their offers and at last prevailed. 
So the orchid tree was cut down, and a 
section of its trunk, seven feet across, 
six feet high, and weighing, with the 
flowers upon it, above twelve hundred 
pounds, was sent safe to Southampton. 
The purchasers subsequently suspended 


it in the middle of their palm-house by 
a great chain—and had the show of the 
season, as regarded flowers. 

There is but one orchid which lends 
itself widely to base commercial uses— 
other than being sold to deck a royal 
or plebeian holiday. It is that which 
bears the vanilla-bean, and it is likely 
to be relieved of even so slight a service 
by the vaniline, now extracted from fir- 


THE FLOWER 


tree sawdust. Salep, slightly used in 
the East and empirically known in Eng- 
land, is also an orchid product, being 
nothing more than the root-tubers dried 
and powdered. Mixed with hot milk 
and sugar it forms a drink somewhat 
resembling cocoa, but with a curiously 
uninviting under-tang. 

For all that, the orchid has to an- 
swer for the circulation of heaps of 
money. Letting alone the English fan- 
ciers, whose expenditures have in the 
telling a sort of Arabian-Nights flavor, 
it needs but to name a few orchid col- 
lectors in America to prove that there 
are millions in it. Miss Helen Gould 
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is one of them, as was her father before 
her. So was the late Governor Ames 
of Massachusetts. James G. Pitcher of 
New Jersey has put many thousands 
into the queer flowers and their growth. 
In fact they are especially adapted to 
become favorites of fortune’s darlings. 
Though you can now buy a choice sin- 
gle bloom for a half dollar there are 
plenty of plants in any well - stocked 
orchid house that would fetch readily 
anything between five hundred and five 
thousand: plenty of single sprays too 
that you cannot own unless you are 
willing to part with a hundred dol- 
lars. 
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With the close of the story of “ Els- 
beth” we present the picture of its 
author. She is not unknown to the 
reading public, since her short sketches 
and poems have appeared in several of 
the periodicals of the recent past. In 
“ Elsbeth,” however, she has touched 
upon a new theme in a new vein, and 
has produced what we believe is the best 
fiction-piece of its kind yet penned in 








several years. 
rectness of the story of “Elsbeth” 
and the lofty tone of its lesson are 
an earnest of the good-will of every 
reader. It is pleasing to present with 
the story the photographic counterpart 
of its creator, thus bringing the read- 


The simplicity and di- 


er and the author in closer touch 
with each other and their mutual sub- 
ject. 
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NE afternoon they sat about, 
() talking of school-life and future 

plans, and all expressed them- 
selves except Elsbeth, who sat with a 
serious look on her bright face. The 
girls noticed it, and one of them said, 
laughingly : 

“ Beth knows that there is no need 
to tell us of her plans. It is all so 
very apparent; isn’t it, girls? Tell us, 
now do please, how you happened to 
capture the wealthiest man in College. 
Oh, his name is Richard Garvin ;” she 
sang these words to the tune of a favor- 
ite song. 

“Yes, and the handsomest,” chimed 
in another; and still another, as she 
patted Elsbeth’s cheek, 

“Tell us too, Bethy, when the event 
will take place.” 

Elsbeth looked from one girl to an- 
other. 

“Why, girls,” she said, seriously, 
“T am surprised at all of thee. Rich- 
ard Garvin and I are the best of friends, 
and will always remain so, I hope. 
There will never be such an event as 
thee speaks of, Annie. Could any of 
thee imagine such a thing? Think of 
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our different lives, and, besides, we are 
not of the same faith.” 

The girls questioned her further, but 
she was so silent and thoughtful that 
one by one they slipped away. 

About the middle of October the 
students living near enough to the city 
took advantage of several days’ vaca- 
tion. Richard went to Elsbeth. 

“ Are you going home?” he asked. 

“Oh, yes,” she answered. “I am 
so anxious to see my parents, and 
mother writes that the trees are so 
beautiful now with their bright leaves, 
and that nuts are so plentiful——” 

Richard interrupted her. 

“T am dreadfully in need of country 
air. I feel sick this moment, and 
nothing will cure me but a visit to 
your home.” 

Elsbeth laughed at his drawling tone. 

“Thee can go if thee chooses to do 
so. I wrote to my parents, as thee 
asked me to, and they say thee is wel- 
come. Another friend is going, Annie 
Emmert, who will meet me at the train 
this afternoon, and thee can do the 
same, if thee cares to. What is the 
matter? Thy face clouded when I said 
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He bought papers and magazines for her 


Annie was going. I thought that thee 
was fond of her. Iam, very, and glad 
she is going. Maybe thee would rather 
wait, and go when she does not ?” 

Richard laughed uneasily. 

“What an imagination you have. Of 
course I like Annie. No, I'll meet you 
at the train too, unless you will let me 
come and go down with you.” 

Elsbeth thanked him, but refused. 
They met at the train, but Annie did 
not come. They waited until the last 
moment, then the two got on the train. 
People stared at them some — the 
handsome, elegantly dressed man and 
the small Quaker girl in her plain garb, 
he talking and laughing constantly, she 
answering in quiet, gentle tones. Sev- 
eral times he bought papers and mag- 
azines for her, and persons sitting near 


heard her reprove him gently for his 
extravagance, at which he laughed most 
heartily. 

The journey was ashort one. Abner 
met them at the train. The drive 
home was most delightful. The air 
was crisp and fresh, the hard, dry, 
gravel road as smooth as a floor. The 
twilight was agathering when they 
reached the farm-house. The dog came 
bounding down the road barking joy- 
ously. Nathan and Serena met them 
at the gate. They greeted Elsbeth af- 
fectionately and Richard cordially. He 
had been anxious to see them, for he 
had the impression that they would be 
rather odd looking. Nathan wore a 
neat suit of jeans and Serenaa starchy, 
gray calico dress and white apron. 
Her white lawn cap fitted closely about 
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her kind, motherly face, and from the 
first moment Richard loved her. They 
all went into the house together, Els- 
beth with her father, who led her by the 
hand, as though she were still a little 
child. The smell of frying meat and 
fresh bread pervaded the sitting-room. 
They sat down for a few minutes ; then 
Serena began bustling about, remark- 
ing that no doubt the children were 
hungry, as it was past supper-time. 
She took Richard to his room, saying, 
as she opened the door : 

“Here is thy room, Richard, to which 
thee is perfectly welcome as long as 
thee can stay. Thy supper will be 
ready when thee is ready for it.” 

Richard thanked her and went in. 
He bathed his face and brushed his 
clothing, then sat down by the window 
for a moment. The moon was rising. 
The light from it made the long walk to 
the gate look whiter still. Great black 
shadows lay among the clumps of lilac- 
bushes. The honeysuckle at the win- 
dow sent its sweet perfume into tho 
room. Now and then a bird called 
timidly to another in a low tone and 
waited for its answer. How quiet it 
was! Only the wind among the leaves, 
was it? But it sounded different, 
surely. He looked on into the distance. 
There was the little white church, sur- 
rounded by the graveyard with its white 
gravestones. How much whiter they 
looked, too, in the moonlight! How 
lonely it was! He shuddered, and 
turning from the window looked about 
the room. A great, high bed stood in 
one corner with its wide ruffles hanging 
to the floor. Near it was a dark chest 
with glass knobs on the drawers. A 
small, round table stood near the win- 
dow. A glass with a few sweet-peas 
sat on it, and a book lay near it which 
Richard took up and held near the 
light. It was a little worn Bible. On 
the fly-leaf was written, in a woman’s 
handwriting, ‘To my Elsbeth,” and a 
date. Below it was written, “ Lo, I am 
with you alway, even unto the end.” 
Richard looked through it thoughtful- 
ly, then turned back to the name and 
kissed it tenderly. He closed it then, 
but instead of returning it to its place 
he put it into his valise. He smiled 
and said to himself : 
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“She will give it to me, I know, when 
I tell her that I must have it. I do 
not remember ever wanting a Bible be- 
fore.” 

His face grew serious. Then he 
heard Elsbeth’s sweet voice, and hur- 
ried into the sitting-room, apologizing 
to them for keeping them waiting. 
They went into the dining-room and 
sat down at the table, Nathan and 
Serena at either end, Elsbeth and Rich- 
ard at one side, and Sibyl and Abner 
at the other. They bowed their heads 
and sat quietly for a few minutes. The 
cool, fresh air had given Richard a good 
appetite, and the slices of sweet ham, 
fresh eggs, rich milk, a profusion of 
jellies and jams, and Sibyl’s fresh, salt- 
rising bread disappeared with rapidity. 
The evening passed pleasantly. Nathan 
requested their guest to address them 
all by their Christian names, and, 
though it seemed strange indeed at 
first, Richard was surprised to find 
how natural it seemed in a short time. 
At ten o’clock Nathan rose and wound 
the clock. He took the lamp from the 
mantel, set it on the table, and taking 
the Bible, sat down and read a chapter 
aloud, then prayed. Richard bade them 
good-night and went to his room. 

It seemed very early when Nathan 
knocked on his door the next morning, 
but, being anxious to get all that he 
could out of the next day, he dressed 
in a hurry. After breakfast Abner 
came around with a wagon, and after 
Sibyl had deposited two large baskets 
in the back of it they all got in and 
rattled off. Nuts were plentiful and the 
day was glorious. They came home 
along the river, where the water spar- 
kled in the sunshine. They gathered 
cat-tails and found pretty stones along 
the bank. 


The next morning they got up while 
it was yet dusk, for their trip was a long 
one. The horses jogged along for sev- 
eral hours before they reached their 
destination. It was a beautiful place. 
On three sides were high hills covered 
with trees and brush, and at the foot of 
them a great flat place of almost solid 
stone. Here and there were small 
springs of cold, sparkling water which 
had run about and made grooves in 
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fantastic patterns. Here they hitched 
the horses to the back of the wagon and 
wandered about. The older people 
went among the trees for nuts, but the 
younger ones stayed in the sunshine by 
the springs. They found pieces of soft 
clay on which they carved their names 
and placed the clay in the sun to harden. 
They found green lizards which crawled 
quickly about among the wet stones or 
lay still and blinked their bead-like 
eyes. They found great dark water- 
bugs, and penned them in with small 
pebbles, then watched them as they 
tried to climb over, finally pushing their 
way out between the pebbles. Elsbeth 
found a small snake, silver colored with 
dark red spots, which she carried on a 
long stick to a hole in the ground at 
the foot of one of the hills, saying, as 
she did so, that she expected that the 
poor little thing was lost from home. 

Whata merry meal they had! Richard 
built a fire with some dry sticks, over 
which Abner hung a kettle to heat water 
for the coffee. The kettle overturned 
three times, so Abner was sent away in 
disgrace by Sibyl, who fixed it herself 
in a moment. They spread the cloth 
on some dry smooth stones, and Nathan 
brought the lunch-baskets from the 
wagon. It was growing late when they 
reached home. 

They remained at home the next day. 
Richard and Elsbeth sat in the kitchen 
all the forenoon and pared a great bas- 
ket of late peaches, which Sibyl canned 
and placed in the old cupboard in the 
cellar. In the afternoon they went with 
Abner to the woods and rode home on 
a load of wood. Elsbeth found a clump 
of violets hidden away under the leaves, 
She called Richard and they dug them 
up and took them home to plant under 
her window. As they packed the dirt 
about the roots Richard said : 

“Elsbeth, give me one of these vio- 
lets.” 

She looked surprised. 

“Why, Richard, thee can have them 
all if thee wants them.” 

Richard shook his head. 

“No, I only want one or two, but I 
want you to give them to me.” 

Elsbeth selected a few of the prettiest, 
and said, as she gave them to him : 

* Ah, Richard, thee must be supersti- 


tious, or thee would take them thyself 
when I tell thee that thee can ‘have 
them.” 

He smiled, but if she had seen him 
kiss the little blue blossoms and place 
them tenderly in the stolen Bible, she 
would not have asked the reason for it 
all. Little did she dream, then, that 
she, a tender-hearted little Quakeress, 
was stealing from this gay, wealthy 
young man of the world, his heart. She 
thought nothing of it except that they 
were friends and classmates. Yet, she 
was quite sure he was one of her best 
friends. 

The next morning Richard was wak- 
ened early, earlier, he thought, than was 
necessary, and was mumbling a protest ; 
but when he heard Elsbeth’s voice he 
sat up quickly. 

“What is it, Beth? Someone sick, 
or didn’t you go to bed at all?” he 
asked, in a teasing tone. 

She laughed. 

“‘Ah, sleepy head, it is not so early 
as thee thinks. Does thee want to go 
with us to meeting this First Day morn- 
ing? We are going to Middlecreek to- 
day, instead of to our own meeting- 
house, and as it is several miles away 
we must go early. Will thee go?” 

Of course he would go. Where 
wouldn’t he go, he wondered, if Elsbeth 
asked him. In a few minutes he was 
dressed in his best and sitting at the 
table. Then the morning work, with 
which Richard helped, drying dishes as 
Sibyl washed them. He wore one of 
Serena’s gingham aprons tied about 
his neck and talked to Sibyl, who had 
thawed considerably in the last few 
days, while he watched Elsbeth flit 
about from room to room. Abner, 
wearing a broad-brimmed hat and ruf- 
fled white shirt, stepped about ginger- 
ly for fear of soiling his clothes, and 
brought the carriage to the door. Sibyl, 
in the Friends’ garb and wearing an 
immense bonnet, came out with some 
clean lap-spreads, which she patted and 
looked at approvingly as they were 
freshly washed and ironed; then put 
two of them in the carriage, and an- 
other in the buggy in which she and 
Abner were going to church. Then 
by and by they all came out. Richard 
asked to drive, hoping in that way to 
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cause Nathan to sit in the back seat 
with Serena; but after helping the 
women in, Nathan sat at Richard’s side. 

As they drove out the gate a rush of 
happiness came over Richard. He loved 
Elsbeth and was with her. She was al- 
ways gentle with him. He wondered 
what his father would think. No, Els- 
beth was not wealthy, but—well if he 
once saw Elsbeth then all would be 
right. It was a beautiful morning. 
The sky was clear and the sun shone 
bright and warm. The many - hued 
autumn leaves fluttered around them ; 
once in awhile one flew into the carriage, 
which Richard picked up and laid in 
Elsbeth’s lap. A few yellow butterflies 
settled in the damp places at the side 
of the road, flying on each time as the 
horses drew near, keeping just ahead 
of them. Serena watched them with a 
sad feeling and thought of the coming 
winter when the birds and butterflies 
would be all gone, and the ground cov- 
ered with snow. Elsbeth would be 
gone back to school then, too. The 
quails called and the birds sang in the 
trees. A meadow-lark rested on a rail- 
fence for a moment, then rose with its 
clear, sweet, angelic song, and flew high 
and far away. A half-formed prayer 
came to Richard’s lips and his eyes were 
moist. Was it Elsbeth’s presence? He 
had never prayed, he did not know how, 
but he knew that God, Elsbeth’s God, 
was near, and a calm restfulness which 
he had never felt before came over him. 
He looked at Elsbeth. She was looking 
straight past him, yes, and upward. 
He looked into her clear eyes, and as 
he turned away whispered : 

“O God, the God I have never known, 
make me good enough for her, I pray 
Thee!” 

They came to the church. It was a 
square white building set back from 
the road, surrounded by trees and the 
graveyard. Horses were hitched among 
the trees, and the people stood in 
groups or strayed among the graves. 
At one or two newly made graves a 
broken family stood about with tear- 
ful eyes. One woman, scarcely more 
than a girl, came from a grave, and as 
she passed Richard he saw fresh clay 
on her dress, and heard her say, in a 
voice choking with sobs: 
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“Oh, Joseph, my husband, come 
back.” 

He never forgot the heart broken 
look on her pale face, or the pathetic, 
tear-stained, dark eyes. He brushed a 
tear away and stepped to Elsbeth’s 
side. 

“Let me sit near you, Beth,” he 
whispered. “One feels so lonely when 
there are so many strangers.” 

She looked at him in surprise, then 
said, gently : 

“ Oh, I forgot, thee doesn’t know, but 
we do not sit that way in our churches. 
Thee must go with father, Richard.” 


He followed Nathan, with a slight 
look of discontent, who took him near 
the front, but instead of sitting near 
him, went on and sat in one of the high 
seats in front, which faced the audience. 
Then everything grew quiet. The peo- 
ple sat with closed eyes and serious 
faces. Tears ran down the cheeks of 
two or three of the older women, and 
Richard wondered if they were weeping 
over the sins of the world, or had they 
some great sorrow of their own? He 
looked at Elsbeth. She sat among the 
Quaker girls, but how different she 
looked from them! Her small, gray 
bonnet fitted closely about her fair, pure 
face. A tiny curl had loosened itself 
and lay lightly on her smooth forehead. 
Her white eyelids drooped, and _ the 
brown lashes brushed her pink cheek. 
Her red lips were half parted, and Rich- 
ard, knowing that she was praying, 
wished with all his heart that, to put 
it in his own language, she would speak 
at least “one word for him” to this 
wonderful Father whom she loved so 
dearly. He tried to catch her eyes, 
but she did not raise her head. He 
looked about and wondered which of 
all the men and women who sat on the 
high seats, was the preacher. He found 
himself wondering, too, if it would not 
be late at night when they reached the 
farm-house, if all of them should preach. 
He wished that he and Elsbeth were 
walking in the grove at the farm-house, 
for there was something he must tell 
her. 

How warm it was! The door stood 
open and Richard looked out and down 
the long grassy hill at the foot of which 
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ran a small stream. His face grew 
thoughtful. The water there looked 


dark, but maybe it was because the hill 
beyond was so wonderfully bright. The 
trees seemed to be one great mass of 
yellow leaves, too. The sun seemed to 
shine brighter there than anywhere else, 
and Richard thought of a sermon he 
had heard once. Yes, one might easily 
imagine that the dark-looking stream 
was the River of Death, and the hill 
beyond was Heaven with its streets 
of gold; except that—he glanced at 
Elsbeth—She ought to be over there. 
How good she was, and how innocent! 
A robin, on a limb by the door, swayed 
merrily in the breeze and sang joyously. 
A little brown bee hummed drowsily 
about in the church. Richard watched 
it as it flew about, and when it circled 
about Elsbeth, he said to himself : 

“The little thing thinks she’s a flower, 
and no wonder. A lily, no, an apple blos- 
som, all pink, and white, and sweet.” 

A shadow fell near the door, and a 
beautiful gray dove flew in and walked 
about. It turned its dainty head from 
side to side and looked about it. Rich- 
ard turned to Elsbeth. She, too, was 
looking at the bird. There was a world 
of tenderness in her deep blue eyes, 
and she smiled. 

“Tt reminds me of her,” Richard 
thought, “all in gray; and so gentle 
and quiet.” 

As the bird disappeared, he longed 
to slip to the door and watch it as it 
flew away, but just then one of the 
women took off her bonnet, and, smooth- 
ing her white cap, knelt and prayed a 
motherly, simple prayer. Another sea- 
son of quiet followed, then Nathan 
prayed. Then, after awhile, the head- 
man shook hands with the man next to 
him, the women doing the same, until 
it went around all over the house. 
Then they began talking in subdued 
tones. Nathan hurried to Richard, as 
the men and boys were gathering about 
him, to bid him welcome. 

The drive home was a quiet one. 
After resting on the shady porch for 
awhile, Richard suggested to Elsbeth 
that they go into the grove and gather 
some of the beautiful leaves to press 
and take back to school with them. 
The sun was still shining, and as Els- 
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beth walked lightly about, coming back 
to him each time with a leaf more 
beautiful than the rest, a flood of love 
poured over him, and he felt that he 
must tell her. 

“Darling,” he half whispered, ‘‘sweet- 
heart!” 

But she did not hear him. She was 
coming toward him, the sunshine rest- 
ing on her beautiful hair, her white 
teeth gleaming. 

“T have found something so odd, 
Richard. Such a peculiar leaf. What 
is it, father?” 

Nathan was coming toward them. A 
friend had come to bid Elsbeth fare- 
well. Richard felt a longing to go into 
the yard and take the young woman by 
the arm and lead her back to the car- 
riage, but Elsbeth had gone to her, 
and Nathan was standing near him, 
with a kindly look in his eyes. But he 
was not thinking of Nathan. 

How straight Elsbeth was, and how 
well she carried herself. How dignified 
she was. So different from anyone he 
had ever known. He thought of his 
own home and the dark-eyed girl whom 
his father had whispered to him about 
one day, hoping that he would marry 
her some time; but no. He would be 
sorry to disappoint his father, who had 
given him everything that money could 
buy, but this was all so different. His 
was a beautiful home, but where was 
this peace, this peculiar something 
which he could not describe? Was it 
because his mother was not there? Na- 
than still stood before him. 

“Has thee enjoyed thyself, Richard, 
these few days thee has been with us?” 

Richard answered in a tone which 
said more than words: 

“More than I ever did in my life.” 

Nathan laughed. 

“Oh, I’m afraid thee is a little ex- 
travagant, isn’t thee? We have enjoyed 
having thee very much. Thee is wel- 
come to come whenever thee pleases ; 
but as thee knows, it rests with the 
Lord as to whether our lives will be 
spared to see each other again. Rich- 
ard, I have not talked alone with thee, 
and I wish to ask thee, before thy de- 
parture, if it is well with thy soul? 
Does thee love thy God?” 

A few days before this Richard would 
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have resented the question, or would 
have answered thoughtlessly. But now 
he looked into Nathan’s face with shin- 
ing eyes, and gave him an answer which 
caused the old man an unlooked-for 
pang. 

“T love Elsbeth’s God; yes, I love 
Him, though I never knew it until to- 
day. And, Nathan,” he laid his hand 
on the father’s arm, “I love Elsbeth, 
Oh, God in Heaven only knows how 
much. I shall love her always, Nathan. 
Will you give her to me?” 

Nathan turned away and said, slowly : 

“ Richard, I wish thee would promise 
me not to speak to my little girl of this. 
Thee and she are not of the same faith, 
and it would grieve me sorely to have 
her give hers up. Yes, and it would 
break her mother’s heart.” 

Richard spoke eagerly. 
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“ But she would not. Her faith is my 
faith, and her God is my God, the only 
one I know. Oh, Nathan, give me leave 
to ask her to be my wife. I will wait 
for years if I only have her promise.” 

Nathan shook his head. 

‘Will thee say nothing to her ? ” 

“Tell me why; tell me. I knowI am 
not worthy of her, but e 

Nathan slipped his arm through the 
young man’s and they walked down the 
road together. Elsbeth came out to 
join Richard, but seeing them together, 
smiled to herself and went back into 
the house. 

“Ah, Richard, Richard,” Nathan 
went on, “how young thee is, and how 
much thee needs to learn. Think of 
the difference in thy life and Elsbeth’s. 
Thine has been one of society, fashion, 
and wealth, while hers has been one 
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"Ah, Richard; how young thee is, and how much thee needs to learn.” 
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little song of simplicity. How does 
thee know but that thee would tire of 
it all? What does thee know about 
her faith? It is something that thee 
must stop and think about seriously for 
months—years, it may be. No doubt it 
would prove a hardship to thee to give 
up all thee has been used to, and thee 
would have to give up many things, 
Richard, if thee intended to serve thy 
Master. Thee is a manly fellow; I 
like thee, and I have confidence enough 
in thee to know that thee will not speak 
to Elsbeth until thee has thought about 
it carefully, and has spoken to thy 
father. I will promise thee nothing. 
It would not be right. Thee must 
prove to us in time that thee has really 
accepted the faith. I do not want to 
be unkind to thee, Richard, but the 
Spirit moves me to say this to thee. 
Then, too, I do not think thee is over 
strong.” 

“Strong,” Richard repeated ; “ why 
I am perfectly strong. Any of my folks 
will tell you that.” 

« Yes, thee thinks thee is, and I hope 
thee is, but I doubt that the brightness 
of thine eye and the flush on thy cheek 
is that of health. The quickness of thy 
breath and the blue veins on thy fore- 
head make me feel uneasy for thee. 
Ah, I have grieved thee. I pray God 
I am wrong, my boy. Take care of 
thyself, and if, in the future, thy love 
for my little girl remains in thy heart, 
and thee is willing to sacrifice for thy 
Master, then there will be time enough. 
Will thee wait, Richard ?” 

He held out his hand to the boy, who 
walked with bowed head and troubled 
face. 

Richard took his hand. 

“Does Elsbeth love anyone else, Na- 
than? Anyone among her own people ? 
Or have you selected anyone you wish 
her to marry?” 

“ Why, Richard, thee has no faith in 
me. Have I not told thee to wait, and 
does thee think I would deceive thee? 
Does thee not know I am thy friend?” 

Richard’s face flushed. 

“Forgive me, Nathan. I am un- 
reasonable. But I love Elsbeth so. 


Your words give me hope, and I prom- 
ise, Nathan, I will say nothing until you 
give me leave. 


The time will pass slow- 
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ly, I know,” he added, sadly, “but 
nothing can keep me from loving her.” 
When they reached the house, Els- 
beth opened the door for them. 
“Did thee enjoy thy walk?” she asked. 
Neither of them answered, but Rich- 
ard, to change the subject, asked her 
quickly if she enjoyed her friend’s visit. 


The last evening passed pleasantly. 
When Nathan read the chapter from 
the Bible, he seemed absent-minded, and 
lost his place twice, and in the midst of 
his prayer his voice trembled, and he 
rose and left the room, the tears pour- 
ing down his cheeks. His wife followed 
him, and together they walked up and 
down the walk in the moonlight. When 
Serena questioned him, he kissed her 
and answered, gently : 

“My proud spirit was struggling 
with its Master, but He has conquered.” 

The next morning Richard was awak- 
ened by the sound of falling rain. He 
rose and went to the window. There was 
a sadness in his heart as he pulled back 
the white curtain and looked about. 
The leaves were falling fast and the 
branches looked black and bare. It 
would soon be winter. He wished that 
he might stay forever in this quiet home, 
that he might not have to go back to 
school. Yet, Elsbeth was going too. 
The family prayers that morning made 
a lasting impression on him. It was 
still early. A fire burned _bright- 
ly in the wide fireplace, as the air 
was damp. The open Bible on the 
table, the kneeling figures about him, 
Nathan’s low, earnest tone, and the look 
of infinite peace on their faces as they 
rose from their knees made a picture 
which he never forgot. The breakfast 
was a quiet meal, for the parents’ hearts 
were sad, They waited for Abner to 
bring the carriage. Serena took Rich- 
ard’s hand and said, 

“We have enjoyed thy stay very 
much, Richard, and hope to have thee 
come to us again. If my son Edwin 
had lived, he would have been about 
thy age. Take care of thyself, Richard. 
Thee does not seem over strong.” 

There were tears on her cheeks as 
she bade him “ Farewell,” and she clung 
to Elsbeth as though she could not let 
her go from her. 
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The trip was a short one, and the af- 
ternoon found them in the city at work 
again. Things went on much the same 
there except that a great evangelist 
came and held meetings in the college 
chapel. Hundreds of students were 
converted. Richard took Elsbeth to 
one meeting. ‘Toward the close of the 
services, when the great preacher had 
finished his sermon and asked that the 
workers go into the audience, one of 









girls, a dark-eyed, red-lipped beauty, 
said to Elsbeth, 

“What will you wear, Bethy? 
Won't you trim up just a little for one 
time ?” 

Elsbeth shook her head. 

“Why, Beulah, I have nothing to 
trim in.” 

“Then let us fix you up with some 
of our pretty things. I have a white 
dress, almost covered with lace, that 
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the professors went to Richard and Els- 
beth. 

“Come,” said he to Elsbeth, ‘if you 
will come maybe the young man will 
follow. Put on the armor and battle 
for Christ. Will you not join us in His 
service? Do you not love God?” 

Elsbeth’s face flushed, but she looked 
the speaker straight in the eyes and 
said, earnestly, 

**T love my Master very much, more 
than I can tell thee. But thy God and 
mine cannot be the same. Thy people 
call upon him in a loud voice and make 
a great noise, so He must be very far 
away. But the dear Lord I know is 
ever near.” 

They looked at her for a moment, 
then turned to Richard. 

“Then you come, young man, and be 
a soldier for our Master.” 

“Her God is my God,” he answered, 
firmly. 

In a few weeks the President of the 
University gave a reception. A few 
days before the event, several of the 
girls were in Elsbeth’s room planning 
what they should wear. One of the 


could be fixed to fit you in ten minutes. 
Ah, you'd look like an angel. Don’t 
you ever get tired of that everlasting 
gray color? I know I should hate it. 
One gray would not be so bad, but to 
wear it always—oh, dear!” 

Elsbeth laughed. 

* Don’t worry about me, girls. Thee 
cannot do anything for me, though I 
thank thee.” 

But after they had gone she sat down 
by the window to think. Then she went 
to her trunk and turned things about. 

No, there was nothing there. 
She put on her wraps and taking her 
little purse went into the street. She 
looked in at the shop windows. There 
were certainly enough pretty things 
there, but none seemed to suit her. 
Twice she went in at different places 
but each time came out without having 
made a purchase. 

On the day of the reception she re- 
ceived a note and a box, addressed to 
her in Richard’s handwriting. He 
asked that he might go with her to the 
reception, as he had overheard one of 
the girls with whom she had intended 
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to go say she was afraid she, Elsbeth, 
* would look old-fashioned. There were 
a few beautiful white roses in the box. 
That evening when they went into the 
magnificent house, full of bright lights, 
flowers, and handsomely dressed wom- 
en, Richard looked about him and saw 
none half so fair as the pure-faced little 
maiden by his side, with her plain, gray 
silk dress, and gloves, her smoothly 
folded handkerchief, and with two 
white rose-buds on her bosom, and one 
in her soft wavy hair. She was so 
gentle, so unassuming. His heart 
throbbed. What if he should fail to 
win her ! 


One afternoon about a week later, 
Elsbeth finished her lessons, and lay- 
ing her book aside went to the window. 
The sun was shining and the air was 
fresh. She made herself ready and 
went for a walk. Several girls were 
playing tennis near the Art School, and 
she stopped to watch them fora mo- 
ment. She could hear the voices of 
the boys who were playing foot-ball, 
and as she walked past them on the op- 
posite side of the street, she heard a 
sharp cry, which seemed to come from 
the midst of the players, and saw them 
gathering about one of their number, 
talking excitedly ; and when they sepa- 
rated she saw that it was Richard lean- 
ing heavily on the arms of two of his 
friends. She crossed the street hur- 
riedly. 

“Ts thee much hurt, Richard?” she 
asked, anxiously. 

He shook his head, while one of the 
boys answered : 

“He could not have been hurt, as he 
was not playing this afternoon. He 
said that he did not feel well enough to 
play.” 

They went down the street together, 
Richard seeming to lead the way. They 
reached a doctor’s office and went in. 
They met him as he was coming out. 
Richard went up to him, and taking his 
handkerchief from his lips, handed it 
to the physician without a word. They 
went into an inner room together, while 
FElsbeth and the two young men waited 
uneasily. When Richard came out, his 
face was very pale, and he looked at 
Elsbeth. 





“A hemorrhage from the lungs, the 
doctor says,” he said, in a trembling 
voice. 

The two young men looked at him 
with startled faces, and asked him to 
allow them to call for a carriage; but 
he thanked them, saying he felt better 
and would walk back with Elsbeth. 
They walked along silently. Elsbeth 
knew she should speak cheerfully and 
hopefully, but there was a choking feel- 
ing in her throat which kept her from 
speaking at all. Finally Richard said : 

“The doctor says I must go home at 
once, and I shall start in the morning. 
Oh, Elsbeth, think of it. I can’t finish 
my college course, or—or—anything. 
Think of a great fellow like me having 
to give up.” 

“ But, Richard, thee must not give 
up. Go home to thy own physician and 
to thy father. They will know what is 
best for thee, and, the first thing thee 
knows, thee will be among us again 
strong and well. Don’t be down-hearted, 
or thee will make my heart-ache worse. 
And thee is going away to-morrow? 
So soon? Of course, thee must go, 
then.” 

“ Elsbeth, will you write to me ; write 
often? And will you miss me, just a 
little ?” 

“Why, I will write to thee—often, 
yes, and I will miss thee very much, 
more than I can tell thee.” 

“And you will not forget me, Els- 
beth, even if I should be away for a 
long time? Promise me you will not 
forget me.” 

Elsbeth’s eyes filled with tears. 

“Forget thee? No, I will not for- 
get thee. Thee must go now, as thee 
is tired. Take care of thyself to-night, 
Richard, and get a good night’s rest. 
Farewell, my friend, my dear friend.” 

Richard pressed her hand again and 
again, and his promise to Nathan came 
very nearly being broken just at that 
moment, but he hurried away. 

The next morning Elsbeth woke 
early. She dressed herself with trem- 
bling fingers. 

“The train leaves early,” she said, 
over and over, to herself. She hurried 
into the street and took the nearest 
way to a street-car line. She soon 
reached the station and looked about 
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for Richard. She saw him in a mo- 
ment, leaning dejectedly against a 
bench, surrounded by his friends. Some 
way she had thought she would be the 
only one there. Several of the girls 
came up, too, and some of the profess- 
ors from the college. They were all 
standing about with sad faces. When 
Richard saw Elsbeth coming toward 
him, his face brightened, and he left 
his friends and went to her. 

“I did not expect to see you again,” 
he said, gently. 

Elsbeth’s face flushed. 

“ Oh, I wanted to see if thee did look 
and feel better this morning. Thee 
does, too, I am sure. Thee will be 
back with us in no time.” 

They all chatted for a few minutes, 
then Richard went to the train. The 
gateman allowed some of them, at one 
of the professors’ request, to accom- 
pany him to the train. After he was 
seated he raised the window and talked 
to them as they stood on the platform. 
But the train was about to start. They 
all shook hands with him again, and, 
last of all, Elsbeth reached her soft 
hand to him. 

“Farewell, Richard, take care of thy- 
self for all our sakes, will thee ?” 

“For your sake, Beth?” he whispered. 

“Yes, for my sake,” she answered. 

He kissed her hand once, twice, and 
the train pulled out. Elsbeth left the 
station with burning eyes. How dirty 
the streets looked, and how lonely it 
was, even if she was among so many 
people! She did not take the same 
car that her classmates took, but waited 
for another. She went to her room. 
She could not go to the college. Per- 
haps getting up earlier than usual 
had given her the headache. Yes, she 
was sure that was it. But in the 
afternoon she dressed and went to a 
friend to find where the lessons were 
for the next day. She seemed much 
the same, except that she looked tired. 
She wrote to her parents of Richard’s 
sudden sickness, a sad, almost discon- 
tented, letter. 

The winter had suddenly come, and 
the days were dark and cold. A letter 
from Richard announced that his phys- 
ician had ordered him to Florida at once. 
His father would accompany him. 
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Then letters came from there telling 
of pleasant weather, long drives, walks 
and boat-rides, sunshine, fruit and flow- 
ers, improving health, and future plans. 
Elsbeth grew light-hearted again and 
went about among her friends, her 
merry, happy self. Then, after a few 
months, there was a sadness in the let- 
ters, a longing for home and friends, 
which made a change in the letters 
Elsbeth wrote to her parents and filled 
their hearts with sorrow. She studied 
harder than ever, and often, as her 
friends passed her room, going from 
some entertainment, her light was still 
burning, though it was very late. She 
made steady progress in her work. Na- 
than and Serena were much pleased. 
Their little girl would yet make a name 
for herself. But Serena’s heart ached in 
spite of it all. Her Elsbeth was grow- 
ing from a light-hearted, happy child 
into a serious woman too fast. She al- 
most wished she had kept her at home. 
But the Father in Heaven would deal 
kindly with her little one, she was sure 
of that. 

One day a letter came from Richard, 
from his home, whither a physician had 
sent him from the South. There were 
blotches on the pages which looked like 
tears to the lonely girl, who longed, in 
spite of her ambitious plans, for the 
school term to be over so that she could 
go back to her quiet home and loving 
parents. Then another letter. Rich- 
ard was going to Colorado. His father 
could not leave his business, but his 
physician would go. Still he wished 
some one else would go. If he only had 
a mother or a sister! He wrote a letter 
to Nathan, a letter that moved the good 
man to speak three times in Fourth 
Day meeting, breaking down each time 
and crying bitterly. In the evening he 
read the letter aloud to the gentle 
Serena. 


My Dear Frienpvs: I hope I am not too 
unreasonable in making the request. I am 
going far away. I have no mother and my 
father cannot go with me. My physician says 
that the mountain-air will cure me. May I 
not tell Elsbeth of my love for her? Will 
you let me ask her to go with me ? Such hap- 
piness alone would cure me, I know. God 
only knows how much I love her. Some- 
times I think you are cruel to forbid me tell- 
ing her. How do you know but that she loves 
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me and would gladly go? I must go soon. 
Write to me, my friends, and bid me go at 
once to my darling, my life. 
Sincerely and hopefully, 
RIcHARD GARVIN. 


When Nathan finished the letter, 
which he had read in a trembling voice, 
he looked up. Serena’s face was buried 
in her hands, and she sobbed aloud. 

“Oh, Nathan, Nathan, it breaks my 
heart.” 

But the answer to Richard was gen- 
tle, sympathetic, and hopeful. 


Richard, thee knows our hearts bleed for 
thee, for we love thee. But we cannot let our 
little girl go with thee. If she loves thee 
she will calmly wait for thee to speak. If 
she does not it would be worse for thee to 
know it. Be hopeful. God grant that thee 
may recover soon and come to our daughter. 
Would thee take her into a strange land 
as sick as thee is? Wait, Richard. ‘There is 
time. Be cheerful and let us hear from thee. 
Serena sends much love to thee. My letter 
seems cold, but I do not meanit so. If I 
could only see thee and talk with thee. Fare- 
well. May the Lord go with thee ever. 

NATHAN STANWOOD, 


Elsbeth did not hear from Richard 
for a time, and grew uneasy. Then a 
letter from the new home where he and 
his physician were staying. The trip 
had worn him out. Then the letters 
grew hopeful and again the little Friend 
lifted her head from her books and 
grew cheerful. Richard wrote of blue 
skies and beautiful mountains ; of in- 
creased weight and long nights of de- 
lightful sleep. One letter, which great- 
ly impressed Elsbeth, told of a dream 
he had. 

“T dreamed,” he wrote, “that I was 
among beautiful trees full of blossoms, 
when a little bird hovered about me 
and finally liton my arm. I caressed 
it and longed to keep it, but in a mo- 
ment it rose and again hovered about 
me. I tried to reach to it, but it rose 
higher and higher and flew into the 
sky. Then I gave up in despair, and 
was sitting heart-broken, when I found 
myself to be a bird too, and rose and 
followed the other into the sky. And, 
Elsbeth,” he wrote on, “that dream has 
haunted me. It seems always as if the 
little bird was you. Isn't it strange?” 

But these happy letters did not last 
long. They broke off suddenly, and for 


four long weeks Elsbeth waited. The 
spring had come. The lilac bushes by 
her window hung heavy with blossoms. 
She held great bunches of them to her 
face, but when she put them aside, they 
were wet with tears. The birds sang in 
the blossoming trees, but their songs 
were sad. The leaves came out on the 
trees and the air was sweet. Then a 
letter came, a short one, which showed 
plainly that it had been written by a 
feeble hand. He awoke, the letter read, 
one morning, to find that his voice was 
gone. He could only whisper now. 
His father had been sent for and had 
gone and had taken him home. He 
longed to see her. He had finished the 
letter with the pathetic cry: 

“T have come home to die, Beth. To 
die, I know it, and, God knows, it is 
hard. How can I give it all up? Write 
to me or I shall die in despair.” 


The letter reached her on the last 
day of the term. She read it over and 
over, and that night the girl in the next 
room heard her sobbing and moaning 
all night long. In the morning she 
went home. Nathan and Serena, with 
hearts full of tenderness, met her at 
the train. They were surprised and 
worried at her appearance. Her bloom 
had given place to a pallor, and there 


was a look of patient submission in her 


large eyes that went to their hearts. 
The ride home was a sad one, and as 
soon as supper was over Elsbeth asked 
to go to bed ; and it was noon the next 
day before she awoke. In the afternoon 
as they sat in the shade, Elsbeth gave 
her parents Richard’s letter to read, 
and while they read it, she went into 
the June sunshine where the birds were 
singing, the flowers blooming the same 
as ever. There was a strange longing 
in her heart that she could scarcely un- 
derstand. Her parents watched her 
closely. 

“Does she love Richard as a lover 
yet, or as. a friend?” Serena whispered 
one day, to her husband. 

Nathan bowed his head. 

** As a lover I think, but she does not 
understand it yet, and I pray God she 
never will.” 

Letters from Richard grew less and 
less frequent, finally were written in a 
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strange hand with the explanation that 
Richard was too weak to write, but that 
his nurse would let them hear from 
him. The letters were constrained and 
unnatural, but once in awhile the long- 
ing to be well, or to see Elsbeth, came 
into them, and the little Friend cried 
bitterly over them. As the summer 
came on with its long, hot days, Els- 
beth grew pale. Her hands grew thin, 
and there were great dark shadows 
about her eyes. She slipped about 
quietly and tried to seem cheerful, but 
her smiles were so sad, and she seemed 
so unlike herself that it threw a sadness 
over the entire household. 

Then came a silence. No word from 
Richard. The heat was intense. The 
birds hid themselves in the _ thick 
bunches of leaves in the trees. The 
cows in the dry pasture, where the grass 
now looked yellow, lay in the shade of 
the trees all day. 


One evening, when.the sun was set- 
ting, a strange man came up the walks 
of the Stanwood home. His face wore 
an anxious look and he walked hurried- 
ly. Abner went to the open door, but 
the stranger asked for Nathan. Abner 
disappeared, and in a moment Nathan, 
who walked as though he was dazed, 
came to the door. His hair looked 
white about his pale face and his eyes 
were bloodshot. 

“What does thee want, friend?” he 
asked of the man. 

For an answer, the stranger handed 
aletter to him. Nathan took the letter 
and, motioning to the 
man to be seated, tore 
it open. The man 
moved his hands 
about nervously as he 
watched Nathan, whose 
hands trembled, and 
who stopped reading 
often to wipe the tears 
away. When he had 
finished reading the 
letter he bowed his 
head in his hands and 
cried, After awhile he 
said : 

“Will thee wait un- 
til I write an answer?” 
The man nodded and 
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watched Nathan as he tottered into the 
house. The strong man had suddenly 
grown old. He soon returned and gave 
the letter to the stranger, who took it 
quickly, bade Nathan good-by, and ran 
to the waiting vehicle, which was to 
take him back to the village where he 
would take the train to the city; and in 
two days he placed Nathan’s letter in 
the hands of his employer, Mr. Garvin, 
who took it into the library and read it. 


My DkEAR FRIEND: With a bleeding heart 
I answer thy letter to-night. Thee writes 
that thy son, who is sick unto death, longs to 
see my daughter, and prays that she may 
visit him. Oh, my friend, thee is too late. 
The Angel of Death came yesterday for her, 
and while I write to thee, her frail body lies 
in a flower-covered coffin in the next room. 
Thy son’s sickness came upon her ; she could 
not withstand it. Thee can tell thy dear son 
that the last words she spoke were his name, 
and that she loved him. That she would 
meet him in the Land where sickness or sor- 
row does notcome. It has broken our hearts 
to give up our little white flower, but the 
Comforter has come to us, as I hope he will 
to thee when thy sorrow comes. 

Thine sincerely, 
NATHAN STANWOOD. 


The letter was blurred with tears. 
Mr. Garvin rose, steadied himself for a 
moment, then went to Richard’s room, 
leaving the letter behind him. His son 
half raised himself, but the doctor laid 
him gently upon his pillow. 

“What is it, father?” he whispered. 
“Ts she coming? Oh, tell me, she is 
coming.” 

The father fell on his knees by the 
bed, and buried his face in the covers 
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foramoment. Then he looked up with 
tearful eyes. 

“She cannot come to-day, Richie,” 
he murmured, with quivering lips ; “but 
her father writes to tell you that she 
loved you—ah, loves you, and will— 
will see you soon.” 

Richard smiled and closed his eyes 
contentedly. His father left the room. 

At midnight, as they all sat about in 
the sick room, Richard awoke and 
looked about him. His father leaned 
over him and took his hand. 

‘“‘ What is it, Richie, my boy ?” 

“ Why, father, I am better. Do you 
not hear me speak? My voice has re- 
turned. But father, dear father, I am 
going away. You will come, too, but 
later on. I will see mother, and Him, 
this wonderful Father Elsbeth taught 
me to know, and—and—EIsbeth Stan- 
wood, April eighteenth—and—Lo, I 
am with—you—alway—even unto the 
end.” He had taken a little Bible 
from under his pillow and tried to read 
from it. ‘ Elsbeth — Beth — coming.” 
Then the white lids fluttered, and, with 
a smile on the pale lips, he was gone. 
One by one the watchers slipped away 
leaving the stricken father alone with 
the sleeping boy who would never 
waken on earth. 


The two graves are far, far apart; 
one in a little quiet Quaker graveyard 
on a hill. It is almost covered by 
dark green myrtle with its blue blos- 
soms, blue as the angel Elsbeth’s eyes. 
Two white-haired old people visit it 
often and kneel about it lovingly. 
Children carry wild flowers, violets, 
spring beauties, and the dainty anemone 
to lay upon it, and, as they arrange them 
in their childish way they speak in 
hushed voices. The sun shines just as 
brightly and the birds sing as sweetly 
as they did when the gentle Elsbeth 
wandered among the graves laying a 
flower here and there. A small white 
headstone adorns this grave with these 
words upon it: 

“Elsbeth, aged nineteen. 
eth His beloved sleep.’ ” 

The other grave is in a beautiful 
cemetery near a city, and a splendid 
granite monument throws its shadow 
across it. A lonely man brings costly 


‘He giv- 
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flowers to it and weeps in desolation. 
In the massive church near by, with its 
vine-covered walls, where birds flit in 
and out building their nests, there is a 
beautiful window where the light pours 
in and throws its colors about like a 
rainbow. On the lower part of this 
window is the inscription : 

“Richard Garvin. Born June 5, 
1860. Died September 2, 1882.” Be- 
low this the words: “Lo, I am with 
you alway, even unto the end.” 


The first Sunday after the memo- 
rial window had been placed in the 
church, at the beginning of the morn- 
ing services, and as the minister fin- 
ished the opening prayer, a fluttering 
noise was heard and on looking up the 
people saw a beautiful gray dove. It 
flew from place to place in a restless, 
uneasy way. It perched upon the great 
organ for a moment and looked about 
as if seeking some especial place. Then 
it flew to the memorial window, hov- 
ered about it for an instant and set- 
tled itself there. It plumed itself 
quietly, then looked at the name on 
the window, touched it once, twice, 
with its pink beak as though kissing it. 
Then, waving its soft wings for a mo- 
ment it rose and flew out. Mr. Garvin 
watched it and wondered. His heart 
was filled with strange feelings. The 
church was quiet. The white - haired 
minister stood as if spellbound, then 
laid aside his carefully written manu- 
script. The sermon he preached was 
one which none who heard it ever for- 
got. The Man of Sorrows seemed to 
be about him surrounded by angels of 
light. The new text the minister took 
was : 

“And lo, the heavens were opened 
unto him, and he saw the Spirit of God 
descending like a dove and lighting 
upon him.” 

When the sermon was finished the 
organ pealed out a short song of praise 
and a slender girl rose and sang. Her 
pure, clear voice followed the tones of 
the organ, until the people thought 
they were in Paradise among the an- 
gels. As Mr. Garvin rose to leave the 
church the inscription on the window 
caught his tear-filled eyes. He read it 
aloud. 
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“*To, I am with you’—you—ah, 
that means me; I too, have found him. 
Praise Him.” He knelt by the window. 
People passed him and every one ex- 
cept the minister, who went to the 
kneeling man and prayed with him, 
left the church. 


The two graves are far apart, but 
they, Elsbeth and Richard, are united. 


The moon, rising to-night, throws its 
soft radiance through the vine-covered 
window of the little Quaker sitting- 
room, and shines on the peaceful faces 
of the two old people who are kneeling 
there in prayer. And far away the stars 
come out and shine brightly above a 
white-haired man who is also praying 
to the same all-merciful Father of us 
all. 




















LOST AT SEA 
By Joseph Dana Miller 


Wuen sunshines die, the little face 
Looks out from its accustomed place, 
Just as of old it looked—ah me! 
How moans the wet wind, drearily ! 
And yet I know the little eyes 

Are merged in blue of sea and skies. 


White as a star, the forehead fair 

Is lying on its pillow where 

The moonlight strays with tender touch; 
Moonlight and sunlight loved her much, 
And yet I know the golden brow 

Is cold as are the sea-winds now. 


I hear her voice—the voice that rings— 
A bird-note through all vernal things, 
In every burst of organ—low 

And soft in summer winds that blow, 
And yet I know the lips are hid 

With the blue sea for coffin-lid. 


I see her hands—those flowers kept 
White on her bosom when she slept ; 
Oh, helpless, fluttering little palms 
Borne seaward to eternal calms— 
Dear little flowers! the little hands 
That are the dust of blown sea sands! 
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R. STOLFUS 
‘ame home 
the other 
evening in 
great gusto. 
Stolfus is 
an up-town 
man inter- 
ested in 
hypnotism. 
He is nota 
crank; a 

more substantial banker does not hang 
his sign on Front Street; he knows 
the shrewd edges of a trade as well 
as his fellows, and that substantial fort- 
une, built from the ground-floor up, 
by clear-sighted judgment, according 
to unwritten law of the gold creed to 
a successful business - man, gives him 
good color in the eyes of all. Well, as 
I was saying, he is interested in hyp- 
notism as one would expect of a well- 
rounded business - head, holding from 
youthful fancies a bit of sentiment for 
the occult, which fairly wide reading 
into the subject had cultivated into the 
calm enthusiasm with which he broke 
his news to his wife. 

A hypnotist of repute was in the 
city; not one of the kind who send 
their audiences into trances, was this 
investigator into mysteries of “ Objec- 
tive” and “Subjective ” 
phenomena of the human will. A 
classic scholar, a born thinker, with ten 
years’ roughing experience in the West 
to rub from his theories whatever was 
contrary to common-sense—just the 
chap Stolfus was looking for. 

“Can't you go over to his hotel with 
me?” he asked his wife. ‘The chil- 
dren won’t waken; we can catch the 
next car.” 

Mrs. Stolfus moved on the sofa where 
she was lying like a limp wrapper; she 
was pale, and spoke—so Stolfus thought 
—with a wail in her voice. , 

“ The children would do well enough ; 














as applied to, 


your cousin Rachel is here ; but I have 
a headache ; I can’t go, dear.” 

Stolfus made two savage dives to turn 
the newspaper sheets he was rustling 
like a nor’wester, and flung a toothpick 
out of his mouth before he snapped, 

“You women are always half sick ; 
you don’t stir around enough. Here’s 
Brazleton, now, has to run off to-morrow 
to the coast with his wife—‘nervous 
trouble ’— and leave me all the work to 
do for six months.” 

He pushed back his chair with a 
gritty squeak that would have set his 
teeth on edge if he hadn’t been mad. 
Mrs. Stolfus pulled the screen between 
herself and the gas, which her husband 
was turning on to a hissing pitch, and 
remarked, 

“You can go if you want to.” 

Mr. Stolfus jerked the paper, hauled 
his chair round, scowled at the chan- 
delier, and returned to his reading in 
glum silence. In five minutes he was up 
again at the light. 

“The library is ready for you; be- 
sides,” with a long sigh, “the light 
hurts my eyes,” said Mrs. Stolfus. 


Stolfus stumbled over a chair in get- 
ting out, and closed the door with firm 
emphasis. The burner on the library 
table was shedding just the glow for a 
printed page, the lounging-chair there 
was a dream of comfort, and as Stolfus 
sunk into it, his injuries softened. This 
statement flashed from the column de- 
voted to the hypnotist, as he read: 

“Dr. Grant will communicate by tel- 
ephone with anyone interested in his 
science.” Stolfus started up with an 
expansive smile. He knew the man- 
ager of the hotel where the celebrity 
was staying. He rang him up, instruct- 
ed him to send the hypnotist “ Right 
over here. Any money he wants for 
a private interview of two hours.” 
Then he called up the sage—allowing 
sufficient time for the hotel man to 











communicate with him in ordinary par- 
lance—and for a certain sum, not men- 
tionable (as Mark Twain says, for suffi- 
cient reasons), he sat down to await the 
promised arrival. Stolfus must have 
fallen asleep before he heard the door- 
bell’s ring which ushered in Dr. Grant. 

Two hours later Stolfus opened his 
wife’s door to say, sweetly, 

“Are you asleep, dear?” 

“T have been ; I believe my headache 
is gone. Who is out there?” Stolfus 
explained as rapidly as possible. Would 
she let the gentleman tell her of an ex- 
periment he wanted to make with both 
of them? His wife looked bewildered, 
but consented to see the hypnotist, who 
explained, briefly, the ground gone over 
with her husband, as preface for his 
proposed experiment. 

“It is a popular phase in fiction, 
Mrs. Stolfus, but I am the only student 
of hypnotism able to induce and re- 
verse the state quickly. It is to put 
you into your husband’s body, and his 
consciousness into yours. It is not ex- 
change of soul; you will still be your- 
self, he himself, each in the other’s 
body.” 

“Will he feel as I feel physically?” 
the lady questions. 

“Just that; the exchange is bodily 
only.” 

Mrs. Stolfus laughed brightly; un- 
mistakable fun in the dark eyes bent 
on Stolfus. 

“Are you willing for this?” The 
soft query had an inflection that her 
husband resented. 

“ Certainly!” 
afraid ?” 

“Not atall,” lifting her brows archly, 
“if it is a rule that works—which I 
doubt—it must work both ways. I’m 
often sick, you know; are you willing 
to be?” 

Stolfus waved her off contemptuously. 

“Go ahead!” he ordered the hypno- 
tist. Mrs. Stolfus leaned forward—not 
to her husband. “Thirty-six hours” 
she motioned with her lips. Dr. Grant 
nodded, and the experiment began. 


stiffly. “Are you 


The first feeling Stolfus became 
aware of was compression that he would 
imagine a kitten’s paw would feel if 
poked violently into an English walnut- 
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shell. He had been an adept at this 
amusement in his boyhood, and the 
figure had always lingered in his mind. 
Then an expansion seized him, as if his 
power of sensation wired the globe, ina 
maze of feelers like the thousand arms 
of a devil-fish if dipped into fire. This 
nightmare throbbed into a sickening, 
elastic compass, that pressed him with 
the flabbiness of worn-out rubber. With 
a long gasp, a writhing rebellion of 
shocked tissues, Stolfus opened his 
eyes upon consciousness—upon his own 
figure, facing him, just as he turned to 
the hypnotist in scorn of his wife’s il- 
lusion to her frequent illnesses. 

Not a thought of the wonders which 
fired him as he sunk from conscious- 
ness crossed his mind. A millstone 
weight dragged from his back at the 
waist-line—he put his hand round to 
see if he were chained bodily to his 
seat. In the abrupt movement, as he 
always turned, the bones at his arm-pit 
turned as if they were working upon 
their fellows; a howl escaped him. 
Splintering fires danced from the wrench 
to his shoulder, into his brain, over his 
heart, which stood still, after one or 
two startled lunges, while suffocation 
swelled into his head ; he knew he was 
dying with apoplexy. Lo! that weight 
at his back sent a pang of agony up his 
spine, and from that moment till his 
release he counted, in hot aches, each 
vertebra in awful distinctness. 

With a groan he started from the 
chair; a rush of weakness trembled 
along his limbs in exquisite shocks— 
blackness rushed over him ; he swayed 
with a nervous cry, as Sallie screams 
at a mouse, but by clutching the chair- 
back saved his balance. The Egyptian 
midnight changes to clotted red; with 
a violent swing the room settles round 
him visibly, and he hears his own voice, 
that is, the voice he had yesterday, say- 
ing, coolly, the words he said yester- 
day, 

“What makes you get up quickly 
when you know it makes your head 
swim ?” 

“Get out of here!” But instead of 
the good roar which usually vented his 
anger, a puny rage distorted his voice 
and frame into what he called a “ wasp- 
ish woman,” and to emphasize his sur- 
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render to the soft mechanism that im- 
prisoned him, smothering heats dashed 
his face and throat, and up and down 
his spine chased icy shivers. Then a 
slow agony smote him in the back like 
tender flesh after blows. He burst into 
a second storm, which pressed him, un- 
knowingly, into the alternative of frenzy 
Nature ordains for woman’s nervous 
torture—Stolfus the wrathful sat down 
in an hysterical flow of tears. Delicate 
nerves writhed like mad snakes through 
his wretched being, in reaction against 
such unwonted violence, for Mrs. Stol- 
fus was never known to boil over with 
bad temper. He was suddenly tired as 
if he had walked twenty miles ; his wild 
Western experiences had not known 
such exhaustion; it seemed he would 
die in the laboring breaths that closed 
the humiliating sobbing, which his vi- 
cious resentment made all the worse. 

Circlets of pain cut his ankles to the 
bone, as he creeps to the door to call 
Sallie back, to count quits at any price. 
He calls down in feminine sharpness 
nothing but the east wind can equal in 
unpleasantness. A big, cheery voice 
answers up the stairway, ‘‘Come on to 
breakfast, Sallie, ’ve dressed the chil- 
dren. Dr. Grant has been called away 
by telegraph message.” 

Then fully does Stolfus understand 
he has been made a dupe. His heart, 
more in his throat than in his breast, 
as he creeps down-stairs, takes a somer- 
sault into the top of hisskull. At every 
step a quivering jar runs up his spine, 
to the throbbing apex of his brain, as 
if his limbs were sticks nailed into his 
backbone. Gritting his teeth in agony 
of discomfort, he slams open the dining- 
room door. Two rosy children wave 
little arms at him in welcome. 

*“ Where is that hypnotist?” he glares 
feebly. The comfortable-looking gen- 
tleman turns from buttering his cakes. 

“He had a telegram ; left on an early 
train. You resisted his power so stur- 
dily he was all night getting you into—” 
with a hesitating glance toward the 
children. ‘‘ Have your breakfast before 
it is cold?” airily. “I think,” viewing 
Stolfus with fine deliberation, “ were I 
in your place, I should say I was un- 
usually well.” 

From his experience up-stairs he 


dared not attempt his favorite tempest- 
letting, so—I am ashamed to write it— 
he stuck out his tongue, with a street- 
boy’s insolence, at the stalwart figure 
smilingly rising from the table. 

“Tf ’'d bad anyone to look after me 
I would have gone to bed, and not 
dragged myself down-stairs.” 

There is no mocking in those eyes of 
wifely pity, but not one jot of meaning 
is omitted from her quoted reply. 

“You women are always half sick. 
You don’t stir around—” “Stir around!” 
yells the other. ‘“ Stir a corpse around ! 
If you'd a grain of perception, you 
would see that I’m sick! Id rather be 
steel in a nail factory than going through 
what I am.” 

_The children begin to pout their little 
lips in fear at mamma’s unwonted man- 
ners. 

“You are not going to the office?” 
in unfeigned horror as the masculine 
figure picks up his hat. 

‘No, dear ; I am feeling so unusually 
well,” extending his arms in perfect 
bodily bliss, “that I thought I’d take 
advantage of the lovely day to run 
down to the cottage and have improve- 
ments begun for the summer.” 

“No, siree! You stay here to look 
after these children. I am sick I tell 
you!” in sudden rage. ‘ Why, can’t 
you see?” 

The figure in the door bows urbanely, 
with a sweep of hand that strikes Stol- 
fus as uncomfortably familiar. 

“Let the nurse keep the children. 
Don’t exert yourself and get a head- 
ache.” 

Stolfus is in the act of slinging a 
plate of cakes at the servant, the chil- 
dren are sobbing, when the door opens 
again. There stands Sallie equipped in 
the firm, round health of his masculine 
garb, mustache, and all; and the com- 
ical amusement under half-closed lids, 
and suppressed smiles tugging at the 
mustached lips, have the good side of a 
joke Stolfus ought to have appreciated. 

“Shall I kiss you, dear? I didn’t 
know who should ask whom.” 

The disgust a man feels for the caress 
of another thrills Stolfus, as that figure 
of irritating buoyancy starts affection- 
ately toward him. “T'was a twofold in- 
sult. 
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“Kiss me! What do you want to 
kiss me for ?” he blubbered. 

“T did not, my dear ; I feel too well 
to want anything. I only thought you 
might want to kiss me.” 

The door closes upon another bow. 

He yelled for the nurse, if that high- 
pitched squeak could be dignified by 
such a sturdy term. 

The cook calls impudently, through 
the dumb-waiter, that she’ll have no 
more victuals throwed at her head ; then 
sticks herself in to add that if she’s ex- 
pected to make bread without yeast, 
Mis’ Stolfus can get her own dinner. 
Breakfast has been such an utter fail- 
ure that Stolfus quails already at the 
thought of no dinner, and with some 
show of meekness he asks what she 
means about the yeast-cakes. 

No yeast-cakes was give her worthy 
before breakfast, as usual ; no milk tick- 
ets, nor order for ice, and the wagon 
is just now turning the corner out of 
sight, and will not be back on these 
rounds for a day, and his’n is the 
only ice fitten for use; and the butter- 
woman has come, and she says if Mis’ 
Stolfus wants butter she had better be 
in a hurry, as she has only a minute to 
wait. 

There is a ring at the telephone for 
cause of the delayed laundry, and the 
curt announcement that it can’t be taken 
that week. 

The grocer sends up a little book for 
the entries for the day, and asks Mrs. 
Stolfus to please be ina hurry. And the 
nurse comes in with the news of the 
butcher waiting to know how much 
meat he must leave, and both babies, 
left by themselves, tumble down the 
stairs with wild screams. 

Brandishing a knife at everybody in 
general, Stolfus falls back with such 
groans that everything—even to the cat 
—flees away. 

Stolfus had not eaten a morsel, and he 
was faint, not from hunger, but that 
faintness, which, in sensitive organism 
like his wife’s, evinces‘itself in revulsion 
from food. His lips were clamped rig- 
idly. Those disgusting workings of 
impending hysterics caught face and 
breath, and to save another scene, or 
outrun Death to his bed, Stolfus started 
painfully up-stairs. 
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Yellings from the nursery greeted 
him as he mounted. 

“Take these brats out walking! I’m 
about to die! Don’t stand gaping at 
me—clear out!” 

Just as he reached his bed, Cousin 
Rachel appeared. She was Stolfus’s 
pet horror. 

“Cousin Sallie,” approaching the suf- 
ferer, who grinds his teeth in craving 
to bite her, “from what I’ve heard,” 
significantly, “ you seem to be nervous. 
Don’t you think you should exercise 
self-control?” 

A lightning pang cleft his spine, and, 
with a savage writhe, he flung himself 
half out of bed. 

“You clear out, too! Come talk 
that way to me when I’m mad with 
pain! Clear out of my house!” 

Cousin Rachel’s expression would 
have wrung a laugh from a dying man, 
but a dying woman—no, sir! Throes 
from head to foot held him speechless, 
glaring at Cousin Rachel, petrified with 
that stare upon her. Grinding hjs teeth 
fiendishly, he rushed at Cousin Rachel. 
She eluded him, with a quavering 
screech, and ten minutes later was go- 
ing down the steps, grip in hand. She 
will always believe Cousin Sallie a mani- 
ac lying in wait for her visitors’ throats. 

The weight upon his back had in- 
creased a hundred pounds, and the 
monotonous ache of his spine was creep- 
ing mercilessly to the base of his brain, 
and down his limbs. Curious little 
rockets of red and black shot from his 
eyeballs, and the sense of fire was so 
real he thrust his finger under his 
lower lid to see if it would burn, and 
wept copiously for four hours out of 
the offended member. 

He calls the nurse again. 

“Telephone for the doctor !” he gasps. 
The misery in his back pierces his skull 
in neuralgic sharpness, and an inde- 
scribable sick weakness quivers through 
him. 

Hot and cold flashes chase over him— 
one moment he is shivering, the next 
on fire. Then every pain takes a deeper 
hold. 

He is girdled with agony — waist, 
throat, and ankles—his limbs are 
swathed with it like flayings of muscle ; 
he is sandaled with its fire. 
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‘‘Good-morning, Mrs. Stolfus,” says 
a big, scientific voice beside him. 
Sounds are blows now to Stolfus. He 
has frightened his servants into silence, 
and this hearty tone jars like cannon- 
roar into his shrinking senses. 

“Yell in my ear, why don’t you? If 
I couldn’t do better than you, I'd pull 
down my sign and hire out for a mill 
whistle !” 

“Ahem!” The doctor draws himself 
up in amazement. Stolfus breaks into 
swelling, womanly groans, the peculiar 
horror of the orthodox, conservative 
physician. 

“A hundred dollars for five minutes’ 


relief! I[ can’t stand this! Chloroform 
me, or kill me!” 
“Km-hym!” a _ rising inflection 


through closed lips. “ Well, let’s see 
what’s the matter,” taking his pulse. 

“ Everything! I’m drawn and quar- 
tered! Pour your wallet down me!” 

“Not so much as that.” An icy chill 
to quench overwrought nerves. ‘“ Pulse 
a little irregular—slight nervousness— 
let me see your tongue, please ?” 

Stolfus thrusts it out savagely. 

“T see,” in that same irritating, ris- 
ing inflection. “Some _ indigestion. 
Anything hurt you?” 

“Hurt?” gasped the sufferer. “Isn’t 
my head bursting like a split water- 
melon ?” 

“ Km-hym!” a tone insinuating that 
when Stolfus’s lack of control suc- 
cumbed to his common - sense, there 
would be nothing the matter. “A 
headache? I see. Yes.” He opens 
his medicine-case to dose an infant 
quantity of bromide. 

“We will have you all right in a few 
minutes—all right. A glass of water,” 
to the nurse. “You have headaches 
frequently ?” 

“Nothing alive could live through 
this twice !” 

“Couldn't live through it twice? I 
see, yes; drink this. That is right. 
Now we will have you well,” in purring 
condescension. 

The drawing pressure at the back 
of Stolfus’s neck changes to batter- 
ing thuds, rolling through his brain 
and knotting across his forehead in 
cords. 

“Don’t think about your head,” ad- 


vises the man in magnificent health, 
resting in poise of velvet-steel nerves. 

“Think!” frenziedly. “If I was 
turning a jackscrew through your head, 
you'd not think about it—eh? You’ve 
got no sense!” 

The doctor is petrified. 
go,” he says, stiffly. 

“No, no! Don’t leave me! I'll pay 
you anything you want to close out 
this torture in fifteen minutes—cure or 
kill, I don’t care which! ” 

The doctor reseats himself reluc- 
tantly. 

“You are looking well,” he observes, 
as a refreshing idea to his patient. 
Stolfus grits his teeth at him. That 
suffering beyond pain which women 
disguise in name of “ being nervous,” 
seized every tendon. An _ invisible 
spasm quivered through his arm, in 
rasped nerves, his brain reeled with 
sense of rending immortality—the limb 
convulsed, and in the movement the 
spasm passed. Another caught his foot 
—another, and another—he is moving 
hands, feet, head, every moment, roll- 
ing from side to side, feebly. 

“You will feel better if you are 
quiet,” says the well man beside him. 

The room began to dance in failing 
vision; his ears roared, so that he 
could not hear the joke the doctor was 
telling to pleasantly divert his thoughts. 
Skulls grinned from the darkness over- 
head ; stupor of delirium started night- 
mares through his mind, which ended 
in twitches of agony. 

“So you are feeling better?” re- 
marks the doctor, observing his quiet. 

He seemed miles away, and Stolfus 
thought he was screaming again through 
the telephone at Dr. Grant. 

“At it again?” he gasps. 
you arrested to-morrow !” 

** You sent for me,” returned the doc- 
tor, with dignity. 

“ But I was a fool,” retorts the harsh 
whisper. 

“Td. better go where I’m needed,” 
sarcastically. 

“It’s not in this world!” faintly 
shouts the other. 

“ Evidently I am out of place with a 
hypo-ed woman.” 

Then fully does Stolfus rouse from 
delusion to reality. The man leaning 


“Td better 


“Tl have 


em Tere. 








in complacent contempt over the foot of 
his bed is laughing at his anguish. In 
dazing misery, grinding his teeth, he 
reaches waveringly for the shoe he 
kicked off beside his bed. 

“The shoe is all right,” says the doc- 
tor, as one speaks to a half-witted per- 
son. 

“Yes, it’s all right !” Stolfus screams, 
letting it fly into the comfortable face 
regarding him, quietly. 

The bed opens beneath, the ceiling 
falls in choking darkness, and Stolfus 
swoons. 


An awful plunge and pull--and—why 
—he blinks his eyes upon the library ! 
For a bewildered moment he stares 
around. Mary’s second call brings him 
to his surroundings. 

“Mrs. Stolfus says it’s past eleven, 
and will you please come to bed?” 

He is in the easy-chair, the newspa- 
per dropped to the floor, precisely as it 
was when he fell asleep over his read- 
ing—for that is what he has done. 

With a whoop of joy, throwing his 
arms into the air, Stolfus strides across 
the floor, shakes his big shoulders, slaps 
his hands in a burst of thankfulness, 
fetching a tremendous ‘ Whoopee!” 
“ My stars!” he shouts. “I’m a happy 
man! Mygracious! but I’m thankful ! 
This is luck! Phew! I feel like shout- 
ing! Bless my soul!” 

Suddenly he turns. 
Mrs. Stolfus ?” 

Mary repeated her message, and Stol- 
fus went up the steps, two at a time, 
noiselessly as a cat. 

Mrs. Stolfus is of that rare, nervous 
temperament which awakens from sleep 
lovely as a child. The cheek she had 
lain against was softly pink, her eyes 
had a rested brightness. But Stolfus 
sees pallor round lips and chin, ex- 
haustion in her attitude. 

“T had a nap,” she said. “And if I 
an sleep again, my headache is gone.” 

“T had a nap, too,” Stolfus says, 
sheepishly, as his wife does not observe ; 
but the vibration of his next remark 
goes deliciously through her ears. 

“Ts your head aching, and—does your 
back—hurt ?” 

“T slept the headache off. I’m not 
suffering, except—a little,” with arch 


“What about 
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sweetness. As if she were delicate 
crystal Stolfus lifts her from the pillows 
into his arms. 

“Sallie,” he says, solemnly, “I have 
no more known how it felt to be a wom- 
an than an angel. Do all women suf- 
fer as you?” 

She lifts her head higher on his breast 
with a sweet sigh. “Oh,no! Only the 
very nervous. But they are many. I 
think of that when I am impatient— 
Why? Have I been complaining so 
much? Or are you forgiving my not 
going to see your hypnotist ?” 

Stolfus winces. ‘It’s all right about 
him ; and you don’t complain at all—” 
A pause. Then he bursts out: “ Sallie, 
I think you are an angel.” 

The soft eyes dash with tears. 

“No, dear ; only a tired woman—in 
need of—love.” 

He kisses her with unutterable feel- 
ing. 

“Sallie,” more solemnly, “I know you 
wish you were a man.” 

“T do not!” indignantly. 

“Hush!” warns her husband, awe- 
strickenly ; “ you will make your head 
ache!” composing her with exquisite 
“are. 

“Why, under the burning heavens, 
don’t you want to be a mant” 

“ Because,” reverently, “my 
made me a woman.” 

“Only submission to His decree 
makes you willing to suffer life in a 
woman’s body?” This remark, begun 
in admiration, concludes with awful 
meaning. 

“ No-o.” 

“Then what?” excitedly. 

“It’s time we were going to sleep,” 
and his wife tucks her head against his 
sleeve, closing her eyes. 

“Tell me, please! Sallie, please !” 

“T don’t want to.” 

“Please do,” he begs 
“Please, now, Sallie!” 

Mrs. Stolfus turns her pretty head 
with gleam of coquetry, a peachblow 
blush from the pale throat to paler 
brow. 

“ Because,” softly, 
would—not—have—loved 
had—been—a man !” 

So there are compensations for being 


God 


humbly. 


“ because—you 
me—if I— 


a woman. 








ONE WOMAN’S POWER 
By A. J. Crotzer 


R. PHILIP STRONG, eminent 
physician, occupant of the chair 
of surgery at one.of our most 

popular schools of medicine, was an ex- 
tremely practical man, more versed in 
fevers and anatomy than in the arts of 
love ; but when he met Mrs. Richmond 
at the Hygeia, Old Point Comfort, peo- 
ple said he had at last found his Water- 
loo, and it looked very much as though 
they were right. 

The lady in question was a young 
widow, beautiful and intelligent, and 
the mother of a pretty little girl, whose 
sweet disposition and engaging ways 
endeared her to everyone. 

Mrs. Richmond was, of course, picked 
to pieces in the daily caucuses of the 
dear old tabbies, but as their curiosity 
as to her antecedents was never grati- 
fied, they had to remain content with 
canvassing the doctor’s infatuation for 
her. 

With his post-prandial cigar between 
his teeth, and his feet at an elevation 
conducive to complete comfort, Dr. 
Strong sat thinking deeply about his af- 
fairs. That aman of his years and well- 
known indifference to feminine attrac- 
tions, should find himself deeply in 
love, seemed absurd—although, had he 
but known it, not a few good and true 
women would have been proud of the 
devotion of such a man. By placing 
his beloved profession before all and 
sacrificing everything to the advance- 
ment of science in his particular field, 
he had kept his emotions in check, and 
was thought cold and destitute of affec- 
tion. But some poor patients of his 
could have testified to words and deeds 
of kindness which cheered them through 
many a weary, suffering day. 

Now Strong was conscious of a newer 
and stronger emotion, one that threat- 
ened to oust from its foremost place in 
his mind and heart the love of his pro- 
fession, and which could not be denied. 
Throwing away his cigar the doctor 
sauntered over to where Mrs. Richmond 
sat chatting with a party of friends, and 


after a few moments, detaching them- 
selves from the rest, they walked slowly 
away to the beach. 

The moon was just pushing its red 
rim above the horizon, making a glit- 
téring pathway on the face of the sea. 
Little Lotta passed them with her nurse, 
and as she reached his side, Strong 
caught her up in his arms and gayly 
kissed her, which public exhibition of 
tenderness rather surprised himself. 

As the summer waxed and waned, 
he found himself becoming more and 
more infatuated. The passion was 
strong and ruling, and dominated him 
completely. His professional duties, 
though still of vast interest to him, did 
not claim his whole thought, and while 
he was consciéntious in the performance 
of them, he was ever looking forward 
to the time when he could be at Mrs. 
Richmond’s side. So it came to pass 
that at the summer’s end their engage- 
ment was public property, and their 
wedding was set for some time in Jan- 
uary. 

In the fall Mrs. Richmond removed 
to the city and took apartments at the 
Cumberland, and Strong, whenever his 
professional duties permitted, was with 
her. She accompanied him to the 
theatres, and various social gatherings, 
but his friends, while unwilling to of- 
fend the doctor by any noticeable slight, 
rarely passed the bounds of conven- 
tional civility with Mrs. Richmond. 
There was an indescribable something 
about her which repelled many; she 
was not popular with the majority, and 
women especially disliked her. 

One day in the beginning of Decem- 
ber, Strong, while at the University 
Hospital, was notified of a very inter- 
esting case which had come in the night 
before, and went immediately to see it. 
A man with a white, interesting face 
lay upon a cot in a private ward, his 
eyes closed. Strong bent over him, and 
with gentle fingers sought the feeble 
pulse ; the invalid’s eyes opened, and 
the doctor was struck by their beauty— 




















and something else. Where had he seen 
those eyes before? He racked his brain, 
but to no avail, and dismissing the 
thought, he began to question the nurse 
about the case. 

After a thorough examination he 
diagnosed it as an extremely serious 
one, involving a delicate operation, 
which was necessary to save the pa- 
tient’s life. The sick man was scarcely 
conscious, but smiled into the doctor’s 
face in that strangely familiar way, and 
murmured incoherently. With a few 
necessary directions to the nurse in 
charge, Strong left the hospital, won- 
dering where he had seen those feat- 
ures before; but the daily routine of 
duties gradually effaced the incident 
from his mind. 

That evening he was to accompany 
Mrs. Richmond to the theatre, and 
while he waited for her to make her ap- 
pearance, little Lotta ran into the room, 
and climbing upon his knee, as was her 
usual custom, began prattling delight- 
edly about mamma’s new gown. But 
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But Strong was not listening. 
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Strong was not listening. He had 
found in the child’s face a striking re- 
semblance to that of the stricken man 
at the hospital. What did it mean, 
this strange likeness of features ? 

The thought terrified him. He tried 
to shake off the impression, but it clung 
to him with persistence, and all through 
the interminable evening suspicions 
floated through his brain in a madden- 
ing whirl. Was it possible that the 
man could be Lotta’s father, and Lu- 
cia’s husband ? 

He could not bring himself to broach 
the subject to her, and left her at her 
rooms, to go home ‘and pass a sleepless 
night in torturing doubts. 

The morning found him again at the 
hospital, his face drawn and haggard 
from the sleepless night and mental 
worriment. The patient’s condition was 
not much changed except that he was a 
trifle more rational. 

He murmured as Strong bent down 
over him, “I think I’m better this 
morning, doctor.” 
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Strong forced himself to say some- 
thing encouraging, though the effort 
was a great one. He went over the 
nurse’s report and then questioned her 
as to whether he had been delirious. 
She replied that he had repeatedly 
spoken of “ Lucia,” in terms of entreaty, 
and also dwelt much upon a child, 
whom he called “ Baby,” and of whom 
he seemed extremely fond. 

Strong’s fears. were now confirmed, 
and he groaned involuntarily. The 
nurse looked at him in surprise, and 
noting the haggard face, asked him if 
he were not well. He replied that he 
was slightly indisposed, and left the 
room. 

As soon as his duties would allow 
him, he hastened to the Cumberland 
and found Mrs. Richmond at home. 
She was struck by his altered appear- 
ance, and her own face paled a trifle ; 
surely something had happened. 

He threw himself into a chair 
bowed his face between his hands. 

Suddenly he raised his head and 
forming the words slowly and painfully, 
said, “ Lucia, your husband is alive and 
lies in a critical condition at the Uni- 
Have you deceived 


and 


versity Hospital. 
me?” 

Her teeth bit convulsively into her 
lip, and a gleam of fire shot from her 


eyes. “I swear to youl thought him 
dead,” she replied. “Three years ago 
I received a letter from a friend who 
accompanied him on his travels, in 
which he reported the death of Mr. 
Richmond in a town in Arizona. 

“He said that he had been shot in a 
skirmish with Indians, and was buried 
with others who fell at the time. We 
had been separated for about a year 
and I understood he was seeking a di- 
vorce. Are you sure the man of whom 
you speak is my husband?” 

Strong described his patient and the 
fact that he had called her name in his 
delirium. 

“T will go with you to the hospital 
and see him,” she said, presently, and 
they were soon on their way. Not a 
word was spoken until the doctor's 
brougham drew up at the door of the 
hospital. The patient was sleeping 
under narcotic influence, and after a 
long scrutiny of the wasted face, Mrs. 
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Richmond said, softly, “You were right ; 
this is John Richmond.” The man 
stirred uneasily and muttered the name 
“Lucia.” A contemptuous smile flick- 
ered for an instant on the proud lips of 
his wife, and she moved away from the 
bed. “It is better he should not see 
me,” she said, turning to Strong, and 
they left the place together. 

Their drive back was as silent as the 
coming. Strong dismissed his carriage 
and accompanied Mrs. Richmond to her 
rooms. 

As soon as the door was closed she 
turned to him with the question. ‘“ Will 
he live ?” 

* With God’s willand my help he will 
live,” was the answer. 

“Philip Strong, do you love me?” 

He looked at her piteously, and in 
his eyes she read her answer. 

She came to where he stood, took 
both his hands, looked him full in the 
eyes and kissed him on the lips. He 
trembled, and crossing the room sat 
down upon a low divan. Mrs. Rich- 
mond seated herself beside him, and 
passing her hand gently over his fore- 
head, said, “ I, too, love you, Philip, and 
this man must not come between us; 
you hear,” she added, fiercely, “ he must 
not come between us.” 

“What is to be done?” whispered 
Strong, faintly. 

The woman arose and paced up and 
down with tigerish grace, her long nar- 
row eyes half-closed. Suddenly she 
stopped, her hands clenched, her teeth 
set. 

“Philip,” she said, slowly and pas- 
sionately, ““we love one another, and 
there is nothing between us and lawful 
happiness but the life of this frail creat- 
ure, whose existence now hangs upon 
a thread. Will you, who say you love 
me, give me up to this man, who has 
spoiled my life? No, no, it must not be, 
you must not. The operation must no/ 
be a successful one.” 

Strong leaped from the couch with a 
gasping cry, and advanced with hand 
outstretched, “Lucia, would you 

She sprang to his side and forced 
him back upon the couch, gazing him 
squarely in the eyes. 

‘Even the most skilful surgeons 
sometimes fail,” she murmured, giving 
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him no chance to speak, “ even the most 
skilful. The man shall die, I tell you; 
the operation must fail.” 

As these sentences hissed from her 
lips, her eyes glared into his own, and 
the light from them seemed to eat into 
his soul. He realized that the woman 
was bending all the power of her im- 
perious will upon his subjugation and 
calling to her aid some force or influ- 
ence he felt unable to withstand. He 
tried to avert his gaze but could not, 
and after a last vain effort to cast off 
the spell, which he vaguely felt was 
dragging him down to perdition, he 
sank slowly into a semblance of sleep. 

When at last she roused him he 
seemed like another man. He looked 
about the room with crafty, shifting, 
glance, his brows knit, and his lips re- 
peated the words “Yes, I might make 
a mistake; everyone is liable to make 
mistakes sometimes, even the most 
skilful, and how easy it is, to—make— 
a—mistake.” 

Ten o'clock the next morning was 
the time set for the operation. The as- 
sistants had made everything ready, and 
at about a quarter to ten, Strong entered 
the ward. He took off his coat and at- 
tired himself for the work before him. 
“Ts everything ready ?” he asked turn- 
ing to one of the assistants. 

The man was so struck by Strong’s 
altered countenance, that he did not 
reply at once, and the doctor looked 
at him suspiciously. “Is everything 
ready?” he repeated, sharply. 

“Everything is in readiness, doctor,” 
replied the assistant at last. 

Strong looked more like a corpse 
than aliving man. His face was pallid, 
and his eyes were sunken in his head, 
with great blue shadows under them. 
His hands were cold as ice, and his 
heart seemed frozen in his body. 

There was a slight whisper among the 
attendants, and his quick ear caught 
thesound. “ What’s that?” he inquired 
sharply, and the whisper ceased. 

The usual anesthetic having been 
administered, he took up a knife and 
bent over the death-still figure, and was 
preparing to make the incision when a 
revulsion of feeling overcame him. 

“My God, I can’t murder,” he said, 
almost aloud. 
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Presently he again nerved himself to 
the task and the point of the knife 
touched the flesh, leaving a slight 
scratch. He immediately withdrew it, 
his hands trembling visibly. 

“ Here, Blackburn, go on with this,” 
he said, and handed the instrument to 
his chief assistant. “I’m not fit this 
morning.” 

Blackburn took the knife and pro- 
ceeded to make the cut, while Strong 
looked on with burning eyes and set 
teeth. The clock in a neighboring 
church struck the hour of ten. He heard 
the sound faintly at first, but gradually 
the bell seemed dinging its way into his 
very brain. Something snapped and the 
awful tension relaxed. Strong heaved 
a long, deep sigh, and after a moment 
said, in his own tones, “‘I guess I'll take 
it now, Blackburn,” and with steady 
hand and practised skill, he completed 
the operation, and finally with a “That 
will do, I guess,” he laid down the knife 
and crossing to a basin washed his hands. 

Returning to the side of the patient, 
he watched him closely for a few mo- 
ments, and then, leaving the case in 
Blackburn’s charge, he divested himself 
of his blood-stained garment, put on 
his coat and hat and left the room. 

On his way down the steps the ambu- 
lance pulled up at the curb with a clang, 
and a covered stretcher was borne 
rapidly into the building. A strand of 
dark hair hung down from beneath the 
blanket, and at sight of it Strong gave 
a little start. He inquired of the am- 
bulance surgeon the nature of the case. 

“A woman was struck by a fire de- 
partment engine, and died on the way 
here,”’ he replied. 

Actuated by a powerful impulse, the 
doctor followed the bearers with their 
sad burden, and when it was set down 
he lifted the cover. The beautiful face 
beneath was that of Mrs. Richmond. 

After the first shock of recognition, 
he gazed calmly at the features of the 
woman who had almost made him a 
murderer. 

“And this is the woman I loved so 
madly,” he mused ; “ what a strange and 
awful power for evil she possessed,” and 
a feeling of freedom and relief came up- 
on him as he gently replaced the cover- 
ing over the still, white face. 








MR. DAVIS’S BEAR 
By H. W. Phillips 


ing-house (“The Interocean 

Restaurant” he called it), where 
the passengers bound for the Coast had 
twenty minutes’ stop to look at the 
stuffed animals for sale, at the big-hatted 
cow-punchers, and the park surrounding 
the restaurant, in which were antelope, 
deer, wolves, and other fauna of the 
country—and, incidentally, to get some- 
thing to eat. 

Somebody made Mr. Davis a present 
of a three-months’-old cinnamon bear 
cub, which he prized highly as an addi- 
tion to his menagerie. Mr. Davis used 
to walk about with his bear on a lead- 
chain, against the advice of his friends, 
until one memorable day when the cin- 
namon sent Mr. Davis, who was short 
and portly and unused to athletic ex- 
ercises, up a telephone pole and _ pro- 
ceeded to clean out Main Street. Great 
was the excitement. Horses with wag- 
ons streaked it over the country in all 
directions. A fat German nurse-girl 
made a mile in 4.38, pushing a peram- 
bulator and a madly yelling two-year- 
old in front of her, and this without the 
advantage of pneumatic tires, ball-bear- 
ings, or other modern inventions. Brave 
men yelled “Stop him!” and then 
shinned up the first thing in sight. 

Finally two cow-punchers roped the 
cub and dragged him to the park, roar- 
ing and struggling, followed by an en- 
thusiastic but respectful mob. 

A ladder was procured, and Mr. Davis 
was helped down from his uncomfort- 
able perch. He immediately purchased 
an ox-chain, and, with the assistance of 
a blacksmith and four other men, fas- 
tened the bear to a post beyond the 
power of anything short of an ome 
to break away from. 

As the weeks passed on, Bruin thrived 
amazingly. He grew in every direction 
with such rapidity that it was a puzzle 
how his hide managed to contain him. 
Beyond that one little exhibition of tem- 
per his conduct, too, was excellent. 

We boys used to go in at first and 
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offer him biscuit on the end of a pole ; 
but gradually becoming more familiar, 
encouraged by Mr. Bear's constant 
sweetness of disposition, we at last 
reached a point where we would tussle 
him, sit on him, and maul him. gener- 
ally. His bearship seemed to ‘relish 
these little encounters, and Davis en- 
couraged them, as they drew the people 
out of the cars and advertised his res- 
taurant. 

There was one young Irishman —a 
brawny six-footer—who handled Bruin 
more roughly than the rest of us, and 
when there was a particularly large au- 
dience on the depot platform he would 
punch the poor bear around cruelly. 
But the bear never complained. He 
simply kept quiet—and grew. 

It was a Sunday afternoon. The train 
had just stopped and the passengers 
were pouring out. Soon the platform 
was crowded. Never before had the 
doughty Jim such an opportunity for 
showing his courage and address. At- 
tired in his best, he tripped lightly down 
the steps into the bear’s yard, pleas- 
antly stimulated by the remarks of the 
passengers, and their eager interest in 
his doings. 

The bear noticed his approach, 
stretched out one front paw and then 
the other, regarding them critically, 
did a short dance after the clumsy man- 
ner of his tribe, shook himself all over, 
and sat down with a benign expression. 

Jim marched up to him, struck a fine 
sparring attitude, and shuffled around 
him, making sundry little passes and 
jabs, which the bear ignored. 

“Punch him!” cried somebody in 
the crowd. Jim struck out, but the 
bear ducked his head cleverly to one 
side and the fist encountered nothing 
harder than air. The crowd roared. 
Bruin had the same dreamy, far-away 
expression. Jim feinted with his left 
at the head, and fetched the animal a 
hard one in the ribs with his right. 

Then the bear stood right up on end. 
One forearm, the size of a young tree, 
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went up in the air, “ Swish! ” and came 
down on Jim’s neck, ‘“‘ Swat!” and that 
Irishman revolved once and a half on 
his minor axis before he touched 
ground. The reverberations of his 
landing had scarce died away before 
the bear was playing hockey with him. 
Oh, what a rare ursine picnic that was! 
Hit him a wipe with one paw, and then 
jump over and knock him back again 
before he had time to light. Next a 
capital imitation of an old lady making 
bread, Jim representing the dough. It 
was beautiful ! 

I don’t remember clearly how we got 
Jim out of that. Men came from all 
directions, some pulling his legs and 
others the bear’s chain. The crowd on 
the platform was charmed. One old 


gentleman told me afterward that it 
was worth going twice the distance to 
see, 

However, we got him out, and he was 
a sight. 


The broadcloth Sunday suit 
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floated to the breeze in pennants and 
streamers. The trousers were in a con- 
dition to render the simplest of social 
functions difficult, if not impossible. 
Covered with blood and dust, Jim stood, 
a standing warning to young men 
against fast amusements. We gave 
him some whiskey and sympathy, in- 
quiring anxiously if he “ did that every 
Sunday?” whether he always took 
that method of getting his bearings? 
and how he enjoyed being the princi- 
pal star in the constellation Ursa Ma- 
jor? and things of that sort. Jim man- 
aged to get around in a day or so, and 
barring some scratches, bruises, and a 
stiff neck, was as well as ever. 

The only lasting result of the en- 
counter was this—that when the small 
boy of the town felt the need of a lit- 
tle excitement, he would yell, “Hey, 
Jim! have yer bin down ter pet cher 
bear this morning?” and then make 
for home. 


ANNUNCIATA 


By Mary Annable Fanton 


HIS happened many 
‘years ago, so many that 
the mists of ages have 
gathered thickly round 
it, obliterating with 
their cool, gray shadows 
® the first fierce glow of 
Annunciata’s tragic sorrow and despair. 

Then, as now, Cadiz lay warmly with- 
in the encircling arms of the throbbing, 
purple sea—the mighty sea of ever- 
changing aspect; now gentle and ca- 
ressing, murmuring lulling, melodious 
sounds, pressing its foam-covered lips 
to the bright, shining sands and tower- 
rapped = cliffs, laughing softly, sigh- 
ing tenderly, creeping ever stealthily 
through inlet, rock, and fissure until 
overtaken by the blue-gray billows and 
borne swiftly back, far away into the 
misty clouds of mid-ocean. Ofttimes 
then, as now, the lull would break into 
a roar, the clouds grow black, and the 
waters, sullen and cold, rise higher and 
higher into huge ragged bars of bur- 





nished steel, crushing where they had 
kissed and tearing away the golden 
sands to carpet anew the broad ocean- 
bed. 

The centuries intervening have left 
their impress on mountain and city ; 
destroying, rebuilding, sweeping away 
the old that the new may gain ampler 
foothold ; but the mighty waters have 
proved incorrigible ; and lightly, too, 
has Time laid his heavy hand on the 
grand old monastery that crowns the 
jagged ‘edges of the Sierra cliffs. 

To-day the richly carved mass of 
gray stone stands lifeless and vacant ; 
the path worn through the stone-court 
by the bare feet of monks is filled with 
dust and dried leaves, borne thither by 
the restless, changing sea-winds. 

No sound of muttered prayer, no 
moan of suffering penance, floats out to 
us from the barred windows. Silent 
the Ave Marias. All is death and deso- 
lation; the monks and music have van- 
ished away together. 
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Up from the sea the wind blows 
caressingly, cooling the sunbeams and 
lengthening the shadows ; sea-gulls cir- 
cle weirdly over the baptistery towers, 
and out from the sightless windows the 
mist of the past seems to steal over us. 

Half in sleep, half in vision, the 
nurse’s legend, the priest’s tradition of 
the beautiful, sorrowing Annunciata 
takes vivid form about us. 

The years seem to drop away and 
the monastery is reincarnate; back to 
the ocean the clouds drift lazily, while 
the glorious, orange sunlight of the 
tropical coast burns away shadows and 
doubt, lighting up in golden glory the 
lowering cliffs, the sloping hill-sides, 
and the narrow highway leading down 
to the quaint medizval Cadiz of centu- 
ries ago. 


Chime! chime! the bells are calling 
for matin service, and the monks, sal- 
low and lean, glide past over the worn 
pathway. The deep tones of the or- 
gan and the sullen roar of the sea 
meet, blend, and melt away together. 

Outside the gate, on the narrow 
highway, stands a man gayly clad in 
the Portuguese sailor colors. The me- 
lodious Latin chants reach him, the 
twitter of birds is all about him, and 
waves of sunlight gleam in his tangled 
curls ; but he sees and hears only—An- 
nunciata. Slowly she is coming down 
the mountain-side ladened with roses 
of gorgeous hue and wild hill-flowers of 
tropical splendor. As she nears, the 
man bounds lightly to her. 

“Annunciata! querida mia! ’tis Juan, 
thy brother ; but thou art weary, little 
one, and white—white as thy name- 
sake lilies. "Tis but two years that I 
saw thee dance el sol on the Plaza, and 
kissed thy coral lips adios.” 

“ But two years, en verdad, Juan, and 
now I am old and waiting for death. 
Hush! Juan mio, weep not, and I will 
tell thee all—all, just as it came from 
day today. I will tell it to thy heart 
and then thou wilt marvel not that I 
am weary and longing for the endless 
sleep.” 

The dark eyes of the Portuguese 
sailor gleamed fiercely and his hands 
clenched as he said, in a harsh, strained 
voice, “’Tis true tuen, what they said 
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in the port : twas a lover who took from 
thee thy beauty and color, and left thee 
thus.” 

The dreamy look in the girl’s eyes 
does not change. She feels the truth, 
not the scorn, in her brother’s words. 

“Tis true, Juan, my beauty and 
strength are buried yonder in the grave 
with my lover—my lover,” and the 
words are broken into many syllables 
by little quivering sobs. “He was a 
grand hidalgo, and lived in the great 
Castillo in the city, but his heart was 
mine—mine. First, Juan, I saw him in 
the Plaza. I was dancing, with red 
roses in my hands, in my hair; ’twas 
el sol, the dance you loved. As I 
danced My Lord rode by. But once 
our eyes met, and I laughed aloud for 
joy. And then he came often ; where’er I 
danced, there, surely, My Lord rode by, 
until we loved each other. Hush, Juan, 
if thou but sayest one word ill of him 
it is the last between us. Dost remem- 
ber the good padre who confessed our 
mother? "“I'was he who married us, 
secretly, under the oath of the cru- 
cifix. 

“* Madre de Dios ! what life, what love 
was ours! Naught was ever like it, 
naught in the world save the sunlight 
there on the sea—a glory! a radiance ! 
See, Juan, how the waters creep up 
high in the light to bathe in its beauty, 
and glisten and sparkle. But a cloud 
passes by and the ocean is dead. 

“In a little time the old priest sick- 
ened unto death, and with cowardly fear 
confessed our marriage; and when Ja 
Sefiora—My Lord’s stepmother—heard, 
she vowed fearful vengeance, for she 
longed for the goodly heritage for her 
own young son. So little had Don 
Carlos sought for women, so strong his 
love of Church, that she had grown to 
dream the land her own. 

“Merrily My Lord laughed at her 
threats ; but I—I could not sleep for 
remembering and fearing her. 

“ All through the Carnival we laughed 
and danced ; laughter set to music, and 
dances swaying to the rhythm of love; 
all joy supreme, save at night, the crawl- 
ing, choking fear of la Sefiora. 

“Twas the last day of the Carnival, 
the day when My Lord came not; that 
terrible day that seems beaten out into 
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centuries. Never, since the day I 
laughed in his eyes, had I danced with- 
out him. With a heart afar off I sang, 
waiting. I danced till I was cold and 
faint, danced till the earth reeled. 

‘“‘Carmen, the singer, caught me in 
her arms and gave me water, but not 
for love. With a smile she whispered, 
‘Thy lover is gone; thou wilt dance 
vainly to-morrow and forever.’ 

“With fierce words I pushed her 
from me. ‘Thou liest, Carmen ; if my 
lover were gone forever I should be 
dead.’ Carmen laughed loudly, ‘Yet he 
is gone, Annunciata ; through iron bars 
thou mayest seek him, for he has re- 
pented his evil life with thee and prays 
yonder in the monastery. 

‘Ah! Juanito, ’twas true. La Se‘ora 
had kept her vow, and hatred had proven 
stronger than love. 

“For days afterward I lived here on 
the hill-side, always in sight of the 
great gray walls, praying and fasting. 

“At last, one night I crept up close 
to the barred gates ; there, when the 
sea was not too bold, I could hear the 
murmured prayers and, Dios mio / afar 
off the moaning of a tortured soul. 

“As the Latin hymns ceased gradu- 
ally, the moaning grew louder, harsher, 
filling the air about me, and chilling my 
heart, for, Juanito, twas the voice of 
my beloved. One of the bars of the 
great gate had loosened, through it I 
slipped easily, for I had grown very 
thin, and fled swiftly, noiselessly over 
the stone courts, beckoned on by the 
thick, gasping sound of a strong man’s 
agony. Athis window I stooped, throw- 
ing myself against the bars, tearing at 
them wildly, begging, pleading, moan- 
ing in answer to his cries. I forgot all 
but our love, and the cruel bars that 
held us apart. 

“T heeded not the approaching foot- 
steps, nor the heavy hands laid upon 
me. I fought with them when they 
carried me away. I held my breath as 
I heard their malignant whispers—‘ "Tis 
the dancer, his sweetheart ; his vow is 
broken ; he shall suffer again.’ Over the 
stone court they dragged me, through 
a dark, long passage, and into a square 
dungeon; a dungeon full of strange, 
black objects, that cast awful shadows 
in the thin, trembling light. 
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“T strove to think, to make myself 
know, for they talked of Carlos. To- 
gether they whispered, and, as they sat 
in the pale light with sallow faces rest- 
ing on their crooked bony hands, I fell 
to shivering and trembling, so dire were 
their looks and words. 

“They told, hermano mio, how, if they 
could keep My Lord to the vow they 
had wrung from him on the rack, a 
part of the lands and wealth of his 
great estate would, by and by, come 
into the Church. La Sefora would 
have much; but the Church far more. 
And, then, they added quite loudly that 
I might hear, ‘ We will test him through 
her. She shall dance, dance as she did 
on the Plaza, dance while he lies on the 
rack, dance with his moan filling her 
ears. If it be that she can do this 
lightly, then it were best to consider, 
not judge too severely. La Sefiora may 
have been rash in her solicitude for his 
spiritual welfare.’ 

“And I believed them, Juan! I be- 
lieved them. How could I know that 
their words were spoken but to de- 
ceive and make me seem light and false 
in the eyes of my lover? 

“ While I yet dreamed of his freedom 
the door swung back, and between 
them the monks carried a long, heavy, 
black box. They passed near me that 
I might better see the burden within. 

“ There, white and still, lay My Lord. 
Fast were his teeth shut as though 
locked with inner bolts, his yellow hair 
cropped close, and the fair skin drawn 
so tightly. 

“His hands—the hands that had 
blown me kisses and lifted my hair to 
see the sunbeams drift through—were 
scarred and twisted—not like human 
hands. 

“And J was to dance for him! 

“Tis naught Juan; I am but dizzy in 
the sunlight. Plainly I see them now; 
the older monk standing by the narrow, 
black box with his hands resting on 
the wooden handles at the side. And 
next, smiling at me, a cruel, sensuous 
smile, the younger blue-eyed brother 
with a tiny silver flute in his hand. 

‘‘Words of prayer were on my lips: 
Madre de Dios! Madre de Jesus! But 
I remembered that I was not to pray, 
only to dance for them. 
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THE CRANK ACTOR 


“Though my heart beat until my 
bodice moved, I vowed the dance should 
be a brave one—a brave, merry one for 
the sake of my lover. 

“Lightly I threw my hands over my 
head and leaned toward the priests, 
smiling, waiting for the first note from 
the silver flute. As the fine, shrill 
melody of the tiny instrument floated 
through the room the older monk, with- 
out taking his eyes from my face, slowly 
moved the wooden handles of the -box. 
God of mercy and of love! what a cry 
smote my heart. And forgetting my 
vow, forgetting all but My Lord’s agony, 
I knelt at their feet, begging for mercy, 
mercy for my beloved. Gladly would I 
suffer in his place. Misericordia! Mis- 
ericordia! I wept before them, kissing 
their hands, their robes, the very floor 
of the cell. 

“ But the cruel, strong hand of the 
monk was once more laid on the rack. 
As I saw it I sprang from the ground, 
striking to the wall the crucifix he held ; 
with the strength of fury I broke in 
twain the hideous wooden handles and 
flung them through the bars. 
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“ As if in craven fear the monks stood 
back while I lifted gently, tenderly the 
wasted, twisted hands. 

“Softly, lest he should rouse to fresh 
pain, I smoothed back the damp hair, 
and wiped the flecks of foam from the 
sweet, curved lips. There was no sound 
in the cell, only the far-off sea wailing 
and moaning in the starless night. 

“Truly, I mourned not as other 
women ; I feared only that My Lord were 
not dead. I trembled only lest again 
his brave heart should beat with the 
anguish of living. Even while I dreamed 
thus, the drawn lips quivered, weakly 
as the lips of a shadow. Stooping 
close I listened, every nerve straining, - 
until the very silence seemed alive. 

“The monks stirred not. Well they 
knew their work was finished ! 

“So loudly my heart beat that it 
seemed the echo of the tossing sea; 
yet I moved not, nor spoke. 

“Then from the far-away land, 
where the white spirit of My Lord had 
gone, he whispered to me faintly his 
farewell, 

* Annunciata! Querida mia! Adios !” 


THE CRANK ACTOR 


By Henry Austin 


He strutted forth on spindle legs 
And witless wooed his fate— 

A sudden storm of ancient eggs 
And apples out of date. 


Oh! loud the ribald laughter rang 
To see him hold the stage— 


The Hamlet of a 


real pang, 


With pale and ghastly rage. 


But one was there within the pit 


Whose bosom 


heaved a sob, 


Less for the gibbering loon they hit 
Than for the brutal mob. 


O brothers, heart is more than art, 
And in Life’s many schools, 
How poor soe’er one plays his part, 


The cruel are 


the fools. 
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OF MARK 


HELEN B. MATHERS AND THE STORY OF ‘‘COMIN’ THROUGH THE RYE” 


By Maude Andrews 


F Helen B. Mathers, the English 
novelist, should write her emotions 
out on paper to-day, just as she did 

some twenty years ago, she would make 
for herself a reputation for hysterical 
vandor and unique genius something 
like that of Marie Bashkirtseff. Instead 
of that she will go down the records as 
the creator of wholesome truth and 
passion born of girlish romance. For, 
when young women wrote their hearts 
out twenty years ago, the record was 
healthier than it is now; there was no 
morbid decadence in the revelation ; 
the sex problem was not apparent then ; 
and callow youth were not reading the 
Yellow Book and all the rest of those 
biblios bound metaphorically in sighs 
and sun-flowers. 

Helen Mathers was a simple little 
English girl when she stepped into 
fame through the story of ‘ Comin’ 
Through the Rye.” Every girl of her 
time read the book in the apple orchard, 
or grape arbor, or tucked it away under 
her pillow at night to clasp and ery 
over, because every girl in those days 
was just as womanly, love-sick, and sen- 
timental as the writer herself, and they 
had all been reading Rhoda Brough- 
ton’s stories, which served as forerun- 
ners for this other great novel of its 
impulsive kind—a novel that had at 
that time, and has to-day, a greater sale 
than any of Rhoda Broughton’s. The 
little one-time country girl is to-day a 
leading woman of wit and fashion in 
London. The love-affair that ended so 
disastrously in fiction had a prosaic 
termination in reality ; and it is a part 
of the healthiness of Helen Mathers’s 
literary career that, instead of having 
drowned herself, or taken chloroform, 
or blown her brains out, or died a lin- 
gering death from tuberculosis, she 
should tell you the story laughingly in 
a London drawing-room. While she 


tells it, mind you, she is all in couleur 
de rose, a muslin over silk, and on her 





head is a bonnet adorned with pink pet- 
aled flowers. 

“Ah, yes, that foolish little book,” 
she says, smiling. “It is strange that 
it should have gone so far, and that 
people should have thought so much of 
it. Why, it’s just the story of my own 
life, and Paul Vashar, the hero who 
died in the last chapter, was as real as 
the rest. He is the Duke of ——— and 
is married now, like myself—a nice sort 
of fellow. I sat opposite to him at a 
dinner-party yesterday.” 

“And didn’t your heart quicken a 
little? ” 

“Not a bit, I assure you; though he 
used to be a demi-god in my girlish 
eyes. Of course, this character was 
idealized in the story. I really think 
it was a composite photograph made 
up of the best traits of the duke, added 
to those of the man whom T afterward 
married.” 

“How beautiful that room in the 
book was with its poppy decorations ! ” 
I said, irrelevantly. 

“Poppy decorations; was there a 
room like that? ‘Pon my word, I had 
forgotten. It has been so long ago, it 
all seems like a dream now. I was such 
a child, only seventeen when I scribbled 
off the story ; though my woman friends 
(all my friends are women, by the way) 
insist on telling me of people who say 
they read the story thirty years ago, 
which would make me an authoress at 
the tender age of ten.” 

« And how came you to think of writ- 
ing a novel? Was it in the blood?” I 
asked. 

“No, nor yet in my environment. 
Woman novelists were rare in England 
then. I will say frankly that I was 
very much influenced by the stories of 
Rhoda Broughton, who was just then 
making her reputation. I wrote the 
whole thing in a few days. It took 
very little imagination. The life was 
my life, the people those I had always 
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known. I wrote them and myself down 
just as we actually were.” 

“That old wretch of a father?” I 
asked. 

“Ah, yes, he was papa exactly.” 

Now I recall the fact that this char- 
acter was the blackest in the book, the 
old gentleman was described as a tyrant 
in his family, and a man so disagreeable 
to outsiders that none of his neighbors 
were on speaking terms with him. That 
is why I inquire with some degree of 
awe: 

‘How did your papa like it?” 

‘Well, he wasn’t particularly pleased, 
I must say; but it was the first oppor- 
tunity I ever had to retaliate upon him, 
and I don’t regret having seized it. All 
the family had read the story before 
they dreamed of my being the author ; 
though,” she continued, “of course 
none of them recognized themselves un- 
til they found me out. I think father 
thought the parent in the novel a re- 
prehensible old chap who ought to have 
been cudgelled.” 

“And how did you happen to own 
your authorship.” 

“My publishers almost forced me to 
do so. Its origin was fixed on Rhoda 
Broughton, and she had written to my 
publisher on the subject ; and when it 
was known to her that a little slip of a 
girl had written a story that the world 
ascribed to her, she was furiously in- 
dignant.” 

“And how much,” I asked, “ did you 
realize from this story ?” 

Her face fell sadly. ‘“ Ah, that was 
the disappointment of my life. Never 


will I forget that night spent in an 
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agony of uncertainty over a publish- 
er’s letter in which he offered a roy- 
alty or thirty pounds in cash, I had 
no one to help me in the decision. I 
needed the thirty pounds. We were a 
large family and I wanted some new 
dresses. In the morning I wrote and 
accepted the ready cash. In these 
twenty years I understand that novel 
has netted my publishers over ten 
thousand pounds.” 

But Helen B. Mathers has in truth 
little cause for regretful reflections. 
With her other novels she was wiser, 
and there is a constant demand from 
English publications for novels and 
short stories from her facile pen. “My 
Lady Greensleeves,” “Cherry Ripe,” 
“Dr. Dimples,” and a number of other 
well-known stories followed the first 
effort ; and all her novels, though not 
winning the wide fame of the first, have 
been fairly successful. She herself de- 
clares that she has not been a partic- 
ularly earnest or serious worker. She 
writes easily and turns out stories for 
her editors, as she says laughingly, 
“Whenever I want an especially fine 
gown or bonnet that I feei I couldn’t 
afford otherwise.” 

Her husband, Dr. Reeves, is a sur- 
geon of prominence, and their home 
is in Upper Brook Street, one of the 
choicest residence streets of London. 

Mrs. Reeves is a great society woman, 
and meeting her in the whirl of a Lon- 
don season at dinners, balls, and after- 
noon teas, it is hard indeed to realize 
that she is the same woman whose love- 
pains and poignant tragedy still wring 
the hearts of women, young and old. 
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MODES AND MANNERS OF SEVENTY YEARS 


WITH REPRODUCTIONS OF FASHION PLATES AND OTHER PICTURES 
FROM GODEY’S LADY’S BOOK 


By Grace E. Drew 


Second Paper 


F the history of womankind had be- 
gun with her as she seemed in 1830, 
and ended with her as she appeared 

in 1850 and thereabout, the account 
would offer fine argument against the 
higher education of women. Fortu- 
nately history goes on, and he who will 
may read it. 

The lady of 1830 was meek, ignorant, 
and lovely to look at, if you can forget 
her relaxed shoulders and wee mouth. 
The lady-woman of 1850 has started out 
to get an education. The pretty ways 
of 1830 are becoming memories, and 
I really have had to search for attract- 
ive pictures of women in the middle of 
the century. A little learning ever has 
been a hazardous quantity. Our sister 
of 1850 is our sister of 1830 undone— 
the end-of-the-century woman in rudi- 
ment. , 

As was natural with the first inti- 
mation that woman is not a toy, that 
she is a factor in world-making, a force 
toward the good time always coming, 
the immediate effect of this knowledge 
became the eschewing by the more 
intense, of feminine material vanities. 
Pretty curls, as soon as women began 
to think, were snatched from their 
cuddling-place by cheek-sides and 
brushed flatly to the head. Pelerines 
and graceful fichus were renounced in 
favor of straight lines in stiff fabrics. 

Skirts, however, in the ’40s and on, 
as if in rebellion from the reforms that 
were going on above the waist, largened. 
Between 1835, say, and 1896-97, when, 
as in 1830, we again are enjoying a 
moderation in mode and a reign of com- 
parative taste, the outlines in woman’s 
dress have expanded and contracted 
with persistent though varying disre- 
gard of the figures beneath. 

The study of consecutive fashion and 
demeanor makes, in some sort, evolu- 





tionists of most persons. Each century, 
as our nineteenth, has had its crudities 
and vulgarities of mode and manner. 
Yet it will be found, I think, that enor- 
mities in dress accompany the quicken- 
ing of new thoughts and the ripening 
of types that never were before. When 
woman’s dress is reasonable, beautiful, 
and graceful, the times are in her favor, 
a little respite is at hand. Her ideals 
and powers of expression are tolerably 
equivalent. The costume of the nine- 
teenth-century-end has no marked ab- 
surdities ; though, in the spiral of 
history, several gaucheries, such, for 
example, as the hoop and the towering 
head-dress, may be about to come up- 
on us. 

I feel rather called upon to ask the 
reader to think with me sympatheti- 
cally of the charm of the present-day 
costume, and of the end-of-our-century 
women, because it seems anti-climactic, 
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after the pretty maids and lovely dames 
of 1830 whom we viewed in Gopey’s for 
January, 1897, to recall in February the 
less obvious beauty of those who came 
just after the 30s. 

The veritable showman entreats: 
“ But wait, ladies and gentlemen ; only 
wait until the next act. It is going to 
be the best thing on the programme.” 





GODEY’S MAGAZINE 


Even before Sarah J. Hale became, 
with Mr. Godey, co-editor of the maga- 
zine in 1837, there were editorial pleas 
and warnings about the cultivating of 
the female mind. 

To-day we query: What style of lit- 
erature is good for woman? In the 
30s the question stood: Ought woman 
to be allowed to find out what is in 





‘'The Sketcher,'' 


May I ask a would-be showman’s license 
to bid you wait for the next number 
before concluding, from the accompany- 
ing text and illustrations, that book- 
learning spoils women ? 

It was in the early part of the 30s 
that Godey’s Lady's Book undertook to 
tell women that they ought to learn to 
think. I refer to this magazine, as was 
explained in the issue of January, be- 
cause it was the first journal for Ameri- 
can women. And so it was the pioneer in 
popularizing mind-training for ladies. 
We were all “ ladies” in the old days. 
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books at all? This magazine, once im- 
pressed with the idea, was never weary 


of insisting that she ought. As the 
notion grew, from month to month 


courses in reading for ladies were 
scheduled. 

Conspicuous among the books ap- 
proved were Bunyan’s Pilgrim’s Prog- 
ress, Tacitus’s History of the Ancient 
Germans, Hereen’s History of the States 
of Antiquity, Dr. Bruce’s State of Soci- 
ety in the Age of Homer, Crichton’s 
History of Arabia, and Wheaton’s Scan- 
dinavia. 

















To the minds of ladies, which up to 
that time had fed upon sentimental 
tales and love-sick poems, the prospect 
of acquiring learning must have been 
regarded as a bitter pill in reservation. 
There were no handsome heroes with 
warm blood, no penniless heroines to 
whom no other woman could hold a 
candle, in any of the recommended 
tomes. The suggested reading-matter 
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to. the woman who “looks well to her own 
household” and so promotes its best interests 
that “her husband is known in the gates 
when he sitteth among the elders of the land, 
and her children rise up and call her blessed,” 
we hold that those excellent women who are 
at the head of our female seminaries should 
take their place. 


There are many interesting para- 
graphs upon these subjects. One writ- 





‘The Belle of the Ball,’ 1844. 


dealt with uninteresting dead person- 
ages or living beings minus their pulses. 
The first argument for woman’s men- 
tal growth was that man could not be- 
come perfect while she was ignorant, 
There was slight question of advantage 
to her self and her sex in the use of her 
brain. So late as 1842 Gopey’s says: 


All the external regulations of government, all 
the honours and offices of public life belong to 
men ; but to qualify them for these high and 
responsible duties, they must have the aid of 
the enlightened moral sentiment of woman. 
She must be educated wisely in order that man 
may attain his highest elevation. He never can 
be wise while she is ignorant. Next in honour 





ten in 1841, quoted here, gives some in- 
formation. 


Within the last fifteen or twenty years more 
has been written upon the necessity and ad- 
vantages of female education than is to be 
found in all literature of the preceding ages 
since the world began; and what a change, 
too, in the style of man’s writings upon this 
subject. Instead of the mocking ridicule, or 
bitter satire, on every effort of female genius, 
every attempt to inspire the sex generally 
with the hope of some higher attainments in 
learning, and a more respectable station in so- 
cial life than merely that of household drudge 
or petty trifler, we now find in almost every 
new publication, whatever may be its design 
or character, the education and influence of 
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woman in the destiny of the 
world considered as important 
subjects. 

The increased facilities of 
acquiring knowledge will 
soon make it no distinction 
for a woman to be learned; 
the question will be : Does she 
do any good with her learn- 
ing? Does her superior in- 
telligence make her more ¢a- 
pable of understanding her 
duties, more faithful in dis- 
charging them? Is she a 
pleasanter companion for her 
husband, a better instructress 
for her children, a more com- 
petent manager of her house- 
hold? If learning is of real 
benefit to woman, it will, it 
must be shown in domestic 
life. The issue is to be tried 
at home. 

The destiny of the duman 
race is thus dependent upon 
the condition and conduct of 
woman. And now, when her 
condition is so greatly im- 
proved, her standard of con- 
duct must be proportionally 
elevated. We do not mean 


by this that she is to strive to do man’s work. 
She has a wide, a noble sphere of her own ; 
the whole world of domestic and social and 
moral enjoyments and duties is open to her, 
In education, literature, religion, she is the 
companion, in truth, often the mentor, of the 
and 
lave assigned to her the quiet and retirement 
of private life while discharging her impor- 


stronger sex. Yet Nature 
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1845, 


rare 


i clothing. 
Providence = 





tant trusts, a’ station she 
should consider a privilege. 


They harped on wom- 
an’s duty and respecta- 
bility, mentioning only in 
brief, matters so epheme- 
ral as her pleasure and 
happiness. 

The picture on page 179 
of this issue shows that 
woman in 1837 had come 
to discredit the becoming 
hair - puffings and side 
face-curls of the years just 
preceding. There ap- 
pears, also, an attempt at 
hair - decoration which 
presages the close, unbe- 
coming bonnet that dis- 
tinguished the 40s. What 
the fashion did not accom- 
plish in the way of ren- 
dering women’s necks un- 
lovely by dragging the 


little curls away, was done by the bon- 
net with the 

Between 1837 and 1840 nothing of 
interest eventuated in 
Fashions continually were 
getting away from the tasteful lines and 
colorings of the early 80s. 


alance. 


woman’s 


Parts of 








Polka, 1845 














costumes were big or little without 
reference to others. And, as will be 
seen by consulting the pictures, in a 
season when some women were dress- 
ing with pitiful severity, others were 
tricked out with ribbon-bows and mis- 
cellanies. One woman was wearing 
her hair head-tight, and her neighbor 
was arranging hers with a fringe to 
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congress boot flourished generally, as 
it does yet in rural districts. Queen 
Victoria, it seems, bought and wore 
them with delight. 

They were constructed variously of 
morocco, prunella, cloth, silk, satin, ac- 
cording to the season. Congress boots 
have elastic side-pieces which are said 
to insure fit and comfort. 





The Bride 


cover the ears. It is not possible to 
speak of the fashions of this century 
after 1830 as distinctly that or this. 
Women have followed, and yet are fol- 
lowing, vagaries in design. So when 
one refers to the woman of 1840 or of 
1850, or what not, he surely means one 
representing the majority of those who 
acted or dressed similarly. 

Mrs. Cashel Hoey, writing of women’s 
clothes, says that the ladies of 1840 
wore “hesitating sleeves and anyhow 
bodices.” It was in the ’40s that the 





and Br 


idesmaid,'' 1846 


"40s. 
that 


Shawls were the rage in the 
Primly folded across shoulders 
erstwhile had been uncovered, they 
were ugly dress accessories. Those 
large cameo brooches, of which all our 
great-aunts now have one or more, then 
were used to fasten shawls, large and 
small. 

Women at that period were wearing 
their waists* immoderately tight, and 
the “agony” of it was referred to by 
many of the fashion-writers of the day. 
Some of the pictures in this February 





issue show how 
petty the belt- 
measures were. 
Caps in the ’40s 
were worn by 
women young 
and old. There 
were many 
from which 
some really 
though the 
of them 





models 
to choose, 
pretty, 
tendency 


was to add years to the 
appear- ance of 
women. For full 
toilette, small head- 
dresses 


that were 
all of lace, 
or of flowers and lace, or 
only flowers, were chosen, 
The large “ cottage” bon- 
net was put on for out- 
door use. 

I must not forget to re- 
peat that high-neck gowns 
by this time were worn 
commonly, replacing those 
which, earlier, invariably 
had been low. Dress col- 
ors were bright; to-day we should 
think them offensive. One frontispiece 
shows @ woman in a garnet skirt and 
coat, a peacock-blue bonnet, and pea- 
cock-blue gloves. Pea-green was prized. 
Thackeray speaks of Lady Crawley’s 
“ brightest pea-green ” as her gown for 
great occasions, such as the visits of 
Lady Crawley’s rich aunt, Miss Crawley. 
Parasols were smaller than bonnets, 
and were used only in the hope of shad- 
ing the face. 

In 1842 trains came in for atime, but 
they were not worn to balls. It was 
thought that trains were suitable only 
for use on the promenade and for half- 
toilette. 

This, too, was the period when no 
lady felt dressed if she was without a 
lace handkerchief held gingerly betwixt 
her thumb and first finger. Lace mitts 
were in favor. Gloves, from season to 
season, were long or short. One of the 
cuts, page 187, shows women in even- 
ing dress, of which one-button gloves 
area feature. It will be noticed, with- 





out doubt, that skirts, since the ’30s, 
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The largeness of 
them, which the cuts show, was pro- 


have lengthened. 


duced in various ways. One was by 
wearing many cambric petticoats, an- 
other by putting hair-cloth flounces 
upon silk or wool foundations; yet an- 
other mode was to stiffen the ruffles 
with steel hoops. The great hoop, or 
crinoline, of recent vulgar history, which 
was the natural result of this skirt-ex- 
panding, we shall not consider until 
next month. It comes a little beyond 
the date 1850. 

Of children and their dress there is 
room to say little. Girls look as if they 
were melancholy nuisances, and they 
certainly did go about with their pan- 
talettes showing. While boys, as I see 
them, were young prudes or divils in 
garments that were more or less gro- 
tesque. 

Men have worn the modern pantaloon 
since 1830-1832. 

To consider again the times from the 
view-point of Godey’s Lady’s Book, \et 
me quote what is said in 1842 of the 
custom of making 
New Year’s calls. The 
habit has ebbed be- 
fore this, our day, I 
believe, in all large 
cities, with the possi- 
ble exception of 
Washington. I have 
heard it said that 


mere ac- quaint- 
ances who called, be- 
came in- clined to 
over - esti- mate their 
capacity for cake 
and wine, and to 
under- estimate 
the privi- lege of 
paying visits to 





women. 
The wish, as ex- 
pressed by the mag- 
azine in 1842, that 
ladies might take the 
opportunity upon 
the first of January 
to admonish their 
guests, seems not to 
have been granted. 





A custom obtains in 
the City of New York 


Some Fashions 

















—and we believe to a considerable extent 
throughout the State—which we wish were 
adopted universally. In that city business is 
suspended on New Year’s Day, and the gen- 
tlemen make calls on all the families with 
which they wish to associate during the year. 
The ladies, of course, must be at home and 
receive friends. 

What benefits might be effected on this day, 
by a word of encouragement, of advice, of 
warning, as the case might require? If ut- 
tered, in a kind manner, with a smile of 
friendly wishes on the countenance, the ladies 
might urge their brief appeal to the best feel- 
ing of human nature, and thus rouse the 
minds of men to their greatest and noblest as- 
pirations. Perhaps, however, it might be 
urged that our sex are not yet qualified to act 
the part of social mentors. We hope the in- 
fluence of the Lady’s Book will do something 
towards fitting them for their high station. 


The riding-habit of a period well 
sums the peculiarities in dress, and 
tells much of the point in intelli- 
gence to which women of the time 
have progressed. Let us see in detail 
what our sisters chose in the 40s. In 
June, 1845, we read that 


Broadcloth is the most de- 
sirable in every respect ; but 
when it is not convenient to 
use a very costly fabric, cash- 
mere or French habit-cloth 
will answer the purpose. 
pass 

The handsomest and most 


popular colour is a royal 
blue, and next to this, a rifle- 
Other 


green or blue-black. 
colours are not 
except by el- 


much worn 
derly persons, 


of the round 
lady, of 
is an illus- 
page 182 of 
described. 
is known as 
~ habit. It is 
noted for 


The habit 
shouldered 
which there 
tration on 
this issue, is 
The costume 
the Amazon 









Ne 


fitting close up to the 
neck, and having a 
small jockey skirt at- 
tached to the waist, 
about a hand’s 
breadth in width. A 
single row of fifteen 
buttons is placed in 
front, several of 
which are usually 


peR, kept unfastened to 

-" relievethe corsage by 
showing the chemi- 
sette underneath. 


of 1848. 
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The vest should always 
be of some light fabric. 
Buff cashmere or cassi- 
mere is most always em- 
ployed for this purpose, 
owing to the rich contrast 
that colour makes with 
gilt buttons, of which a 
row (containing from 
twelve to 
fifteen), is 
vest. The 





worn on the 
flaps of the 


vest are at- tached to 
the bodice, on the un- 
der side, at the side 
seams of the latter. 
It hasa sep- arate roll- 


and may be 


ing collar, 
to show on- 


rolled so as 


ly the lower buttons, or 
the whole row, as 
may be preferred, 
When the boddice is 


up, the vest 
visible. 

Gloves.—Buff or black 
kid are most in vogue; 
but silk or woolen will be 
found more agreeable to 
the hand in riding, 

Cap.—There are sev- 
eral styles of riding caps 
to be found in the stores, 
any of which are sufficiently elegant. 
Nothing, however, looks better than a 
plain black cloth cap, having a round 
flat top, something like a military forage 
cap. It should have a black riband to 
confine it under the chin. Plumes are 
very little worn. 

Veil.—Green is the colour which should 
invariably be worn, the colour being bet- 
ter adapted than any other to preserving the 
complexion in the open air or hot sun, 

Wristlets.—These are generally quite plain, 
made of linen, and turn back over the cuff of 
the habit ; but in the Amazon habit the sleeves 
are sometimes shortened and white under 
sleeves worn, which match the open corsage. 

The hair is drawn up closely, leaving a sin- 
gle tress in front of the ear by many ladies, 
and is the most convenient fashion, but curls, 
gently flowing, are more piquant and becom- 
ing. 


buttoned 
is nearly in- 


Tul ; 












:) 


To-day, royal blue riding - clothes, 
jockey skirts, gilt buttons, buff gloves, 
black ones (except for mourning), cloth 
caps with ribbons, green veils, wristlets, 
and single tresses have gone the way of 


all flesh. Especially, perhaps, the green 
veils. Ugh! 


The polka mania which affected all 
the civilized world in the ’40s, “ even 
extending to New York,” as an English 
writer says, is commented upon in 
Gopey’s, 1845, and descriptions are 
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given. Nothing of consequence is said 
against the dance until 1850. The 
Polka again will be referred to, with the 
notes for 1850. 


Tuk PoLtKA Tauaut Wrrnovut THe Arp OF 
A MASTER: 


See Plat ° 


For the following clear and explicit key to 
the intricacies of this elegant and fashionable 
dance, we are indebted to one of the most dis- 
tinguished professors, and by attending to the 
annexed admirable exposition, in conjunction 
with our plate, the subscribers of the ‘* Lady’s 
Book ” will be enabled to accomplish with ease 
and grace this exquisite dance without a mas- 
ter. 





DescripTion OF THE STEP. 


The Polka step being the same in all the 
figures, we will here describe it once for the 
entire. 

It is executed in four parts or movements :— 

ist. You raise the part of the left foot be- 
hind the ankle, to the commencement of the 
calf of the right leg, and then let it glide be- 
fore you to the point of the heel, at the same 
time bounding on the point of the right foot. 

2nd. You are then to draw back the right 
foot behind the left foot. 

8rd, You again advance the left foot, giv- 
ing a slight hit with the heel, so as to mark 
the measure more strongly. 

4th. Finally, raise the right leg, throwing 
back the foot behind the left leg to about the 
height of the calf, 


A friend was good enough to try, for 
me, to render this dance unaided. I 
read aloud the details to 
her, and she endeavored to 
follow them conscientious- 
ly. I should like to have 
seen the polka in 1845. But 
I should demur if I were 
compelled to do so. 

A glory of the end-of- 
the - century woman, her 
achieved right to earn her 
living without apology, can 
be appreciated keenly by 
contrast with the announce- 
ment, in October, 1845, of 
the gracious willingness of 
a Miss Barry to receive pu- 
pils in music. Gopey’s says, 
editorially : 















































We have received an intimation that the 
accomplished Miss Barry has yielded to the 
solicitations of many of her friends and is 
about to give lessons in singing and on the 
piano. We feel sure that the announcement 
that she is about to take pupils, will secure 
crowds of applicants, from which she can 
make her selection. Her patient but persever- 
ing disposition, her great love for music, her 
superior voice, her perfect knowledge of the 
piano, together with her amiable and gentle 
manners, qualify her in a pre-eminent degree 
for the arduous duties of instructing others. 
Parents who may engage her (should the in- 
timation we have received be correci) cannot 
fail to be satisfied in every respect ; and we 
doubt not in her new vocation she will be 
hailed with the same enthusiasm that she 
has always received from a Philadelphia 
public. 

To the subscribers of the Philharmonic 
Society the above recommendation is su- 
perfluous—they well know her merits. 


In some quarters, no 
doubt, the prejudice against 
a woman earning her own 
living yet is so strong that 
she goes about it only after 
her friends have “ solicited ” 
her to give of her accom- 
plishments at so much an 
hour. I think I am right, 
though, in saying that it is 
no longer good form, when 
a woman finds herself in 
need of money and in pos- 
session of marketable skill, 
to quibble about her inten- 
tion to become a_ bread- 
winner. I fancy we are jus- 
tified, from what we know 
of human nature and of the 
affectations in the ’40s, in 
assuming that, while Miss 
Barry no doubt had a great 
love of music, by the time 
she had become desirous of 
working with pupils who 
were strangers, she was 
prompted by other than her 
enthusiasms for art. We all 
know very well that the task 
of instructing others in 
“one, two, three—one, two, 
three,” is indeed arduous. 

I have no doubt that Miss 
Barry was a heroine in her 
generation. But we women 
of to-day may felicitate our- 
selves that we work because 
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we ourselves choose to. Friends’ feel- 
ings or advice have very little to do 
with it. 

When a gentlewoman is compelled, 
or has decided, to give lessons in any- 
thing, she is likely to send out simple 
cards stating that ‘‘Miss Murrie Hill 
would be glad to receive pupils in sing- 
ing,” or whatever it may be. On the 
card is the name of her instructor, per- 
haps the names of half a dozen great 
ladies who “introduce” her; and Miss 
Hill, so common a thing is it for an ac- 
complished lady to work for pay, is 
thankful if, as a result of her first ef- 
forts, she gets together a class of two 
or three ; and not over-bright pupils at 
that. 

It is interesting to read that “ female 


1848 


y»ns Americanized,” 





’ 


literature,” an ex- 
pression which to- 
day is the delight of 
the humorist, was 
used seriously and 
complimentarily in 
1845. 

Those who saw the 
January, 1897, paper 
in this series will re- 
“all reading that, in 
the early numbers of 
GopbeEy’s, no individ- 
ual women other 
than queens and 
poetesses were in- 
stanced. Acceptable 
story-writing by 
women here and 
there was a talent 
which appeared in 
this country between 
the years 1830 and 
1845, and it is prob- 
able that the Lady’s 
Book did great things 
in the way of encour- 
aging young ability. 

To be sure, it 
“wished it distinct- 
ly understood that 
no articles published in this magazine 
will be paid for unless there is a previ- 
ous understanding to that effect ;” but, 
in those days of narrow education and 
opportunity for women, it must have 
been a fine distinction for a lady to 
have got into print at all. 

By 1845, so many women had devel- 
oped the ability to write acceptably for 
publication that the June number of 
the magazine announces this for the 
next issue : 











1848, 


Female Writers of America. Our July 
Number will contain articles only from 
American lady writers. We make this ar- 


rangement not to disparage our gentlemen 
contributors, but to show the great progress 
of female literature, and the vast moral influ- 
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ence the genius of women is obtain- 
ing in our country. We feel sure that 
our friends, and the friends of ‘‘ every 
good work,” will welcome the July 
No., Vol. XXXI. 


This is the first “‘ Woman’s Edi- 
tion ” of which I ever have found 
record. 

Gowns of bride and bridesmaid in the 
’40s differed interestingly from those 
of to-day. One of each, shown in 1846, 
is more attractive than the average dress 
of that period. The bride’s costume is 
noted as 


of rich white watered silk with a satin stripe. 
Like all dresses here (Paris letter) it is made 
high with long sleeves. A tulle veil crossed 
over the top of the head, and confined with a 
wreath of roses and orange blossoms, coming 
to the edge of the forehead—bouquet de corsage 
to match, with lace collar, cuffs and mouchoir. 


The bridesmaid’s gown is not de- 
seribed. But it seems to have been 


made with the low neck and _ short 
sleeves that now have long been out of 
date for the maid of a bride. We are 
told that the “mamma” of the bride 
wore “a blue glacé silk, white crape 
shawl, and white hat and feather.” 

Bride’s mammas in these times, 1897, 
are oftenest seen in less juvenile tints 
than light blue and white. They prefer 
lilac or gray. 

In 1846, Mrs. McLane, wife of our 
Minister to Great Britain, is referred 
to as Mr. McLane’s “lady.” Mrs. Me- 
Lane was introduced to the Queen, it 
seems, and both ladies wore pretty 
dresses for the ceremonial. 


DRESS, 


Presentation of Mrs. McLane, the Lady of 
our Minister to the Court of St. James, to the 
Queen.—The following is a description of the 
dress she wore on the occasion: A train of 
rich pink lade, trimmed with fullings of tulle 
and ribbon ; double petticoats of pink crape 
over glacé, trimmed with fullings of tulle and 
bouquets of apple blossoms, The headdress 
was composed of feathers and blonde lappets. 
The ornaments consisted of pearls, 

The Queen wore a dress of white tulle 
illusion, over a rich white satin slip, trimmed 
with bouquets of cerise flowers; train of 
cerise and silver brocade, lined with white 
satin and trimmed round with cerise and silver 
blonde ; the body and sleeves were ornamented 
with diamonds. The headdress was composed 
of a wreath of cerise flowers and diamonds, 
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with feathers and silver blonde lappcts. 
whole costume was superb, and 
composed of British manufacture. 


This magazine, it appears, approved 
Queen Victoria. And I notice occa- 
sional attempts to give her a hand as 
she trudges along the path of rectitude. 

In 


1846, after an account of the 
christening of the Princess Helena, 


Gobey’s says, editorially : 


Queen Victoria is a very exemplary woman 
—probably few sovereigns were ever more 
careful in the performance of all duties. We 
hope her children will repay her care, and 
prove a better royal stock 
than did those of her grand- 
father, George the Third. 
But the poor toiling mill- 
ions of her subjects—what 
cause of hope or happiness 
have they ? 


In 1846, while an ex- 
hibition was in progress 
at the National Acad- 
emy of Art, our maga- 
zine does what it can to 
encourage esthetics. 
We to-day probably 
should think it unseemly to attempt 
the fostering of art with our “ best 
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pr 


parlor” at the end of an 
effort. 


Ladies are, or should be, 
arbiters of taste in the fine 
arts as well as of fashion in 
dress. Genius wears his 
crown most 
proudly 
when accorded him by the 
sweet voice of woman, and 
placed on his lofty brow by 
the fair hand of beauty. 
Come, then, all you who love 
the ‘‘ Lady’s Book,” encour- 
age our artists by your smiles 
to persevere. Tell them, you 
are still in single blessedness, 
that when you do marry, 
your ‘‘ best parlor” shall be 
graced by one of tlieir pict- 
ures. And you who now 
have the ordering of a house of your own, 
hasten to adorn it. 





A curiosity is the set of rules with 
reference to propriety in the pre-pay- 
ment of letter-postage. These appear 
in 1846, when it cost ten cents a half- 
ounce to send a letter over three hun- 
dred miles. 


Cases in which Letters should be Prepaid. 
A gentleman writing to a lady. <A lady writ- 
ing to her female friends, to the care of a gen- 





‘Health and Beauty "’ 


Exercises, 1848. 
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tleman; (because the trouble of receiving and 
delivering is tax enough.) A merchant writ- 
ing to another, requesting information. A 
friend writing to his friend, requesting some 
friendly act—such as collecting a small divi- 
dend to be remitted, etc., etc., etc., the trouble 
being sufficient to prove his friendship, with- 
out being taxed for so doing. Always in writ- 
ing to newspaper editors, or proprietors of nevs- 
papers, 


They were draping their gowns over 
silk in 1848. Some fashion-notes refer 
to this, and to other fancies of fifty 
years ago. We, who are so accustomed 
to perfection in artificial flowers, are 
amused that it once should have been 
thought odd to have make-believe blos- 
soms resemble real ones. 


The principal materials now worn for dresses 
(July) are grenadines, bareges, tissues of every 
variety, and dawns fine as a gossamer web. 
The peculiar novelty for the season is the 
white ground; bareges 
with an involved pattern 
of a brilliant color, can 
scarcely be distinguished 
from grenadines, and are 
far less costly. All these 
materials are made over 
silk, either of the same 
shade, as a contrasting 
hue ; for instance, we have 
plain fawn bareges over a 
slip of pale blue glace silk ; 
or stone-colored, damask 
grenadine over violet. 
This has an uncommon 
and beautiful effect, some- 
thing like the chameleon silks worn some 
yeurs since. They are rather too glaring for 
the street, but are well suited for dinner dresses. 


And: 


The fashionable hue for mourning is now 
jet. 

There is nothing decided- 
ly new for sleeves ; they are 
either quite close to the arm, 
or opened to the elbow, and 
lined with silk, laced lightly 
or fastened with bands of 
the same. 

Bonnets are of various 
straws; the favorites are 
Gimp, Leghorn, Coburg, 
and Jenny Lind. 

The Parisian artificial 
flowers have now a mean- 
ing—that is, they are all 
exact imitations of some 
well-known plant, and are 
not mixed as they once were. 

Gaiters are still worn in 
the street, but will be super- 
seded by low slippers. 





1848. 
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In October we read that “ While 
the Boston belle is shivering in her 
heavy cashmere, and wondering what 
style of furs will be worn, Chestnut 
Street (Philadelphia) flutters with soft 
muslin drapery, and its pavements soil 
the purity of the linen robes, still worn 
by those who consult comfort before 
fashion. But those who make it a 
point to be first in fashion, first in style, 
jirst in the hearts of their countrymen, 
have robbed the counters of Levy, 
Stewart and Beck, of the soft woolen 
fabrics and gay silks that of late made 
them rivals of those same forest trees, 
in variety and brilliancy of coloring.” 

I think the women in New York City 
are going back to this 
Philadelphia way of 
wearing light gowns in 
cool weather. Not to 
muslins, perhaps, but to 
delicate wools and silks. 
I have seen more of such 
this winter in the cars 
of evenings, at the the- 
atre, in the best public 
eating-places, than ever 
before. But I did not live 
in the ’40s. Warm wraps 
accompany these frocks 
to-day, though they are 
removed at once when 
women enter a house. 
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I fear that the predictions that the 
woman of 1850, on the whole, was less 
lovely than she of 1830, are now proved 
by the pictures and excerpts. Both 
have been selected without conscious 
malice or mischief, in the belief that 
they are typical. We are indebted toa 
painter, A. EK. Chalon, for two pleasing 
portraits of women in the ’40s, “The 
Sketcher ” and “ The Belle of the Ball.” 


191 


These pictures were published in Go- 
dey’s Lady’s Book, and are in especially 
pleasing contrast to most of the fashion 
hints. 

Next month we shall have the story of 
the crinoline to amuse us. I hear that 
before issuing invitations to a ball in 
the ’50s and early ’60s, they had to fig- 
ure upon how many hoops could get 
within the hall. 


























MUSIC IN AMERICA* 


XXI.—THE NEW YORK COLONY 


By Rupert Hughes 


reality, not only in the matter 

of the absorption of neighbor- 
ing cities, but in the notable increase 
of its artistic population. It has drawn 
from the whole of this country, and 
from Europe, many of the leading spirits 
of the time. Whatever may be said of 
the whimsicality and the nervousness 
of its inhabitants, the city is the me- 
tropolis of the continent, and the re- 
sponsibility for the state of Manhattan 
culture must fall not alone on those 
that call the beehive home, but quite 
as much on its enormous transient 
population. 

New York has by no means the 
monopoly of musical ability. Boston 
has almost more. There is busy art- 
life in many of the smaller cities, 
too, Chicago, Cleveland, Cincinnati, Phil- 
adelphia, St. Louis, Pittsburg, and 
others in lesser degree. But the call- 
ing to New York of Dr. MacDowell 
from the East, and Mr. Kelley from the 
West, has added the final weight to the 
claim of New York to the musical as- 
cendency over the New World. And, 
in spite of a very respectable working 
community in both places, it is as obso- 
lete to claim that Boston is the artistic 
centre of the country as it is prema- 
ture to prophesy that Chicago is to be. 
Of the composers living in New York 
or Brooklyn, I have already discussed 
KE. A. MacDowell, Edgar S. Kelley, 
Dudley Buck, H. W. Loomis, C. B. 
Hawley, Gerrit Smith, Homer N. Bart- 
lett, Harry Rowe Sheliey, John Hyatt 
Brewer, Mary Knight Wood, and some 
others. 


CG malty, New York is a constant 


* This series began in the May, 1895, number. The 
musicians discussed have been Ethelbert Nevin, Dudley 
Buck, E. A. MacDowell, Arthur Foote, C. B. Hawle 
and W. H. Neidlinger, The Cleveland Colony (Wilson G. 
Smith, Johann H. Beck, James H. Rogers, etc.), Bruno 
Oscar Klein, Horatio W. Parker, The Women Com- 
om (Mrs. Beach, Miss Lang, Mrs. Rogers, etc.), G. 

- Chadwick, J. K. Paine, W. W. Gilchrist, Edgar 8. 
Kelley, H. W. Loomis, Gerrit Smith, G. W. ars- 
ton and Frank Lynes, Harry Rowe Shelley, John Hyatt 
Brewer, Homer N. Bartlett, and Charles Crozat Con- 


verse. Portraits, autographs in fac-simile, and examples 
of the music of the composers have been given. 





The fact that New York is rather an 
absorbent of ability than a creator of 
it, is evidenced by the extremely small 
proportion of prominent men that have 
been born or reared at the metropolis. 

Mr. Victor Harris is one of the few 
that selected New York for a birthplace. 
He was born here April 27, 1869, and 
attended the College of the City of 
New York, Class of ’88. For several 
of his early years be was well known 
as a boy-soprano, whence he graduated 
into what he calls the “usual career” 
of organist, pianist, and teacher of the 
voice. In 1895 and 1896 he acted as the 
assistant-conductor to Anton Seidl in 
the Brighton Beach summer concerts. 
He learned harmony of Mr. Frederick 
Schilling. 

Mr. Harris is most widely known as 
an accompanist, and is possibly the best 
in the country. But while the accom- 
paniments he writes to his own songs 
are carefully polished and well colored, 
they lack the show of independence that 
one might expect from so unusual a 
master of their execution. 

Except for an unpublished one-act 
operetta, “ Mile. Maie et M. de Sembre,” 
and a few piano pieces, Mr. Harris 
has confined himself to the writing of 
short songs. In his twenty-first year 
two of unequal merits were published, 
“The Fountains Mingle with the River,” 
being a taking melody, but without dis- 
tinction or originality, while “ Sweet- 
heart” has much more freedom from 
conventionality and inevitableness. 

A later song, “My Guest,” shows an 
increase in elaboration, but follows 
the florid school of Harrison Millard’s 
over - popular rhapsody, “ Waiting.” 
Five songs are grouped into opus 12, 
and they reach a much higher finish end 
a better tendency to make excursions 
into other keys. They also show two 
of Mr. Harris’s mannerisms, a constant 
repetition of verbal phrases and a fond- 
ness for writing close, unbroken chords, 
and thumping them in triplets or quar- 















Andante, con molto espressione. 


VOICE. 


PIANO. pe legato. 





Love with-in the lov-ers breast— Burns like Hes- per in the West, 





Oer the ash-es of the sun, Tili the day and nightare done; 


Then,whendawndrives up his car Lo! it is the mor. 











Copyright, 1895, by Arthur P. Schmidt. 


Fragment of ‘‘Love within the Lover's Breast,"’ by Mr. Harris. 




















toles. ‘A Melody ” is beautiful; “ But- 
terflies and Buttercups ” is the perfec- 
tion of grace ; “I Know not if Moonlight 
or Starlight ” is a fine rapture, and “A 
Disappointment ” is a mock-tragedy, all 
about some young toad-stools that 
thought they were going to be mush- 
rooms. For postlude two measures 
from the cantabile of Chopin’s “ Fu- 
neral March” are used with droll effect. 
“Love, Hallo!” is a headlong spring- 
time passion, whose principal move- 
ment reminds one of Reinhold Becker’s 
setting of the ubiquitous “ Wenn der 
Frihling auf die Berge steigt.” 

“A Madrigal” is stirring, and “On 
the Wild Rose-tree” keeps the didac- 
tic tone of Mr. Gilder’s lyric with rich 
figures at the stanza-ends. ‘“ A Night- 
song” is possibly his best work ; it is 
full of beauties, originalities, and lyric 
qualities. Opus 13 contains six songs— 
“In Spring-time ” is strangely sombre 
till the close, where it has a characteris- 
tic repetition of the words “It were 
Heaven” four times, and “Heaven” 
alone four times more; “ Music when 
Soft Voices Die” is very original and 
has many uncommon and effective in- 
tervals; “The Flower of Oblivion” is 
more dramatic than usual, employs 
discords boldly, and gives the accom- 
paniment more individuality than be- 
fore. “A Song of Four Seasons” is a 
delicious morsel of gayety, and “Love 
Within the Lover’s Breast” is a superb 
song. Mr. Harris has written some 
choric works for men and women, also. 
They show commendable freedom and 
a good attention to all the voice-parts. 

Another successful writer of songs is 
Mr. C. Whitney Coombs. He was born 
in Maine, in 1864, and went abroad at the 
age of fourteen. He studied the piano 
with Speidel, and composition with Sei- 
friz, in Stuttgart, for five years, and pur- 
sued his studies later in Dresden under 
Draessecke, Janssen, and John. In 
1887 he became organist at the Ameri- 
can Church in that city, returning to 
America in 1891, since which time he 
has been an organist in New York. 

In 1891 his publication begins with 
“My Love,” an excellent lilt on lines 
from the Arabian. Among many rather 
inconsequential songs a few should be 
noted: The “Song of a Summer 
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Night” is brilliant and poetic, and 
“ Aladdin’s Lamp ” is a typical ballad ; 
“Alone” is marked by some beautiful 
contramelodic effects. His “Indian 
Serenade” is a gracious work, but prolix. 

Mr. Coombs is too much devoted to 
balladry, and that of a rushing kind. 
His music as a whole shows a need of 
repose, and slights the significance of 
the words for the melodic flow. On 
the other hand, his accompaniments are 
always skilfully worked up, and he is 
intensely lyrical. He has done some re- 
ligious work, particularly an ‘‘ Ave Ma- 
ria,” which is sufficiently strenuous and 
wears an elastic violin obligato; and 
“The Angel of Light,” a well-plaited 
duet, with a whit too many contraltic 
imitations of the soprano phrases. 

The best-abused composer in America 
is doubtless Reginald de Koven, Esq. 
His great popularity has attracted the 
search-light of minute criticism to him, 
and his accomplishments are such as 
do not well endure the fierce white light 
that beats upon the throne. The sin of 
over-vivid reminiscence is the one most 
persistently imputed to him, and not 
without cause. While I see no reason to 
accuse him of deliberate imitation, I 
think he is a little too loth to excise 
from his music those things of his that 
prove on consideration to have been 
said, or sung, before him. Instead of 
crying, Pereant qui ante nos nostra can- 
taverunt, he believes in a Live-and-Let- 
Live policy. But ah, if Mr. de Koven 
were the only composer whose eraser 
does not evict all that his memory in- 
stalls ! 

Mr. de Koven was born at Middle- 
town, Conn., in 1859, and enjoyed un- 
usual advantages for musical study 
abroad. He has been chief purveyor of 
comic opera to his generation, and for 
so ideal a work as “Robin Hood,” and 
such pleasing constructions as parts of 
his other operas, one ought to be grate- 
ful, especially as his music has always a 
certain elegance and freedom from vul- 
garity. 

Of his ballads, “Oh, Promise Me” 
has been traced too closely to ‘ Musica 
Proibita,” but it was a passionate lyric 
that stuck in one’s heart. His setting 
of Eugene Field’s “ Little Boy Blue ” 
is a work of purest pathos and direct- 
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Fragment of ‘' Alone,"’ by Mr. Coombs. 
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ness. His version of “ My Love is like 
a Red, Red Rose” is among the best of 
its countless settings, and “The Fool 
of Pamperlune,” the ‘Indian Love- 
song,” “In June,” and a few others, are 
excellent ballad-writing. 

A prominent figure in New York mu- 
sic, though only an occasional com- 
poser, is Mr. Louis Raphael Dressler, 
one of the six charter members of the 
Manuscript Society, and long its treas- 
urer. His father was William Dressler, 
one of the leading musicians of the 
earlier New York, where Mr. Dressler 
was born, in 1861. Mr. Dressler studied 
with his father, and inherited his abil- 
ity as a professional accompanist and 
conductor. He was the first to produce 
amateur performances of opera in New 
York. His songs are marked with an 
irresistible sincerity. They are spon- 
taneous and free from bathos. But 
with the exception of ‘‘ Fly, Little Song, 
to My Love,” his accompaniments are 
too conventional. His ‘‘ Rapture” is 
full of feeling, and his graceful “Sere- 
nade ” and ‘“‘ Star of My Soul” show an 
ability that deserves fostering. He has 
written some church music. 

J. Remington Fairlamb, Esq., has 
been a prolific composer. He was born 
in Philadelphia, and at fourteen was a 
church organist. He studied at the 
Paris Conservatoire and in Italy; was 
appointed Consul at Zurich by Presi- 
dent Lincoln, and while in Stuttgart 
was decorated by the King of Wurtem- 
burg with the “Great Gold Medal of 
Art and Science” for a Te Deum for 
double chorus and orchestra. Of Mr. 
Fairlamb’s compositions, some two hun- 
dred have been published, including 
much sacred music and parts of two 
operas. <A grand opera, “ Leonello,” in 
five acts, and a mass are in manuscript. 

Dr. John M. Loretz, of Brooklyn, is 
a veteran composer, and has passed his 
opus 200. He has written much sacred 
music and several comic operas. 

Dr. Henry G. Hanchett, a scholar in 
music, has written a few bits of sacred 
song. Among the most popular writers 
in this class are Mr. P. A. Schnecker and 
Mr. Albert J. Holden. Mr. Samuel P. 
Warren is well-known for his organ 
music. Mr. Frank N. Shepperd has 


found success in the short song; and 
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Mr. N. Clifford Page and Mr. Howard 
Brockway have written gracefully. 

An early death cut short the career 
of Frank P. Sawyer, a writer of ballads 
whose intensity gave promise of a wor- 
thy future. 

One of the most prominent figures in 
American musical history has been Dr. 
William Mason. He was born in Bos- 
ton, January 24, 1829, and was the son 
of Lowell Mason, that pioneer in Ameri- 
can composition. Dr. William Mason 
studied in Boston, and in Germany un- 
der Moscheles, Hauptmann, Richter, 
and Liszt. His success in concerts 
abroad and here gave prestige to his 
philosophy of technic, and his books on 
method have taken the very highest rank. 

His pedagogical attainments have 
overshadowed his composition, but he 
has written some excellent music. As he 
has been an educational force in classi- 
cal music, so his compositions show the 
severe pursuit of classic forms and 
ideas. His work is, therefore, rather 
ingenious than inspired, and _ intellect- 
ual rather than passionate. Yale made 
him Doctor of Music in 1872. 

Another composer whose studies in 
technic have left him only a little incli- 
nation for creation is Mr. Albert Ross 
Parsons, who was born at Sandusky, 
O., September 16, 1847. He studied in 
Buffalo, and in New York under Dr. F. 
L. Ritter. Then he went to Germany, 
where he had a remarkably thorough 
schooling under Moscheles, Reinecke, 
Richter, Paul, Taussig, Kullak, and 
others. Returning to this country, he 
has busied himself as organist, teacher, 
and an editor of musical works. What 
little music he has composed shows the 
fruit of his erudition in its correctness. 

Such men as Dr. Mason and Mr. 
Parsons, though they add little to the 
volume of composition—a thing for 
which anyone should be thanked on 
some considerations—yet add great dig- 
nity to their profession in this country. 

While not claiming to be an abso- 
lutely complete list of the serious mu- 
sic-writers of New York, this is, at least, 
a catalogue of most of them. The pur- 
pose of this series forbids the discus- 
sion of the many excellent composers 
that have only partially atoned for for- 
eign birth by settlement in America. 
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By Janet Remington 


Ou, tell me, weary wanderer on life’s way,— 
A way, ‘tis said, of longings unfulfilled, 
And shadowed by missed good for which we pray,— 
My sun is rising, thine is almost set ; 
Tell me, that I may better choose my path, 
What is, of all thy life, thy great Regret?” 


The answer came back 
“My great Regret? 


Alas! 


wailing on the air: 
An answered prayer.” 
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By Alice 


. OU will come. You can’t re- 
y fuse. Oh! please say that you 
will come,” Miss Westley plead- 

ed, sobbing. 

Bertha stood regarding her with a 
face of mingled pity and bewilderment. 

“You know I would gladly do any- 
thing to help you—or your brother. 
But I—to be honest, this is so amazing. 
I truly can’t imagine why he should 
want to see me.” 

‘“‘ Mother seems—mother thought, I’m 
sure, that you would understand,” the 
other girl answered, with a touch of 
coldness. 

“Yes, I see.” Bertha glanced again 
at the telegram in her hand. 

“Philip dying, longs to see you. I 
beg you will come at once,” it said. 

“ But,” she added, flushing, “ there-— 
there has never been anything to make 
your brother wish—I mean—you know 
what I mean,” she ended, while her 
blushes deepened. She looked very 
pretty so, and Miss Westley mentally 
acknowledged it. 

“TI only know what mother says,” the 
latter answered, sadly and still coldly. 
“She tells me to come to her and to 
ask you, to pray you, to come too. 
She gave me your name and address. 
I have never known how Phil felt about 
—but oh! when he is dying, Miss Man- 
ners !—his last wish! It is only be- 
cause he wishes it.” She raised her veil 
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to wipe away the tears that blurred her 
anxious view of Bertha’s face. 

“ Indeed, I feel that.” Bertha’s man- 

ner took an added gentleness. “I 
would—there is time for another tele- 
gram before the night train to St. 
Louis. I will telegraph to your mother 
and ask if she is sure I am the person 
she means, and if I am, and my father 
is willing—I’m sure he must be—I will 
go.” 
The despatch was sent and the affir- 
mative answer, begging Miss Manners 
to hurry, arrived just in time for her to 
take Miss Westley’s train. They left 
Chicago together. It was a hard jour- 
ney for both girls. Bertha, as she lay 
awake, puzzling over the situation, 
heard now and then a stifled sob from 
the sister in the opposite section and 
longed to try to comfort her. But 
the frostiness, the jealous resentment, 
which honest efforts could not entirely 
banish from Miss Westley’s manner, 
made it evident that sympathy would 
be unwelcome. 

‘She thinks he is in love with me,” 
Bertha: thought, shamefacedly ; but a 
review of her acquaintance with Mr. 
Westley led her to decide that it would 
be very silly of him to be in love with 
her. 

“For he hardly knows me at all,” 
she reminded herself. She had met him 
not infrequently at this house and that ; 

















he had called at her home occasionally, 
but he had never sought her out par- 
ticularly ; there had been no special in- 
timacy, she had felt only a careless pity 
for him on learning, some months be- 
fore, that he had had nervous prostra- 
tion and had gone away to recuperate. 
His mother and sister she had never 
known, and now to be summoned like 
this to see him on his death-bed—it was 
surely strange. 

But when she stood beside him in the 
hush and dimness of the bare hotel 
sick-room, with his sunken eyes looking 
hungrily at her, his weak hands cling- 
ing eagerly to hers, that hypothesis of 
his loving her, which she had been re- 
luctant to entertain, looked very like 
the true one. 

He, just as his mother had done, took 
it for granted that she must under- 
stand. 

“T have been longing for you,” he 
gasped, with a pitiful semblance of the 
impetuous manner she remembered. 
“Tt was good of you to come. I 
thought— when I was dying — you 
wouldn’t mind—you would let me see 
you—once.” He scanned her face in 
wistful interrogation. 

“O surely! surely!” Bertha said, 
her bright eyes fillimg. Her pity for 
him, lying there so feeble, seemed to 
choke her, keeping back the friendly 
words she sought for. His mother and 
sister—he had hardly noticed his sister 
—had withdrawn to the farther end of 
the room; she stood alone beside the 
bed. She had seen little of sickness ; 
even while sympathizing she secretly 
trembled, shrinking in her young 
strength and vigorous health from this 
man who was dying. 

Her fear that he might guess this 
forced from her a greater effort to re- 
spond to him fittingly. She spoke so 
gently, looked so kindly at him, that 
his gaunt face brightened—she had 
seen before at times that sudden illu- 
mination of. his whole countenance— 
and he even tried to raise his head to 
afford his failing sight a closer view of 
her. 

“You care a little too,” he cried, with 
touching ardor. ‘You do care!” 

Bertha’s eyes overflowed and almost 
unconsciously she tightened the clasp 
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of her hand in his. But it was not 
because she cared ; it was rather that 
she felt so sorry not to care. The 
poor fellow’s head sunk back upon the 
pillows ; he was over-spent even by this 
slight effort of speech, and it was some 
moments before he opened his radiant 
eyes upon her and whispered: “I am 
happy now.” 

Bertha could not but be glad that 
he had misunderstood. Why should he 
not have the comfort of thinking as he 
wished? ‘Therefore she smiled upon 
him through her tears, and though she 
only murmured, striving for truthful- 
ness, that she was glad she could make 
him happy, it was quite enough to con- 
tenthim. When his mother, noting, even 
from her distant corner, the greater 
exhaustion which had come upon him, 
moved forward timidly to interrupt 
their conference, that look of rapture 
on his face found a sad reflection in 
hers, and her glance was eloquent of 
gratitude for the girl who could give 
him such joy. Bertha drew back 
shyly, feeling—as the elder woman was 
too unselfish to feel—how hard it was 
that his mother should see him turn 
from her in these last moments to find 
comfort in a stranger—one who came 
in at the eleventh hour to take an un- 
merited place. 

She felt this again and again through 
the long hours of that day as she sat 
beside Philip’s bed and saw him, when- 
ever he woke from the stupor that held 
him, turn his glance in search of her, 
with no eyes for those two others who 
could have cared so much more for his 
notice. Bertha’s presence he was some- 
how aware of even while he lay ap- 
parently unconscious. If she stirred 
from beside him he showed signs of 
uneasiness, and she was glad to keep 
him tranquil by staying near him and 
holding his hand. Now and then he 
spoke to her, and no longer with the 
shyness which had characterized, on his 
side, much of their previous intercourse. 
He murmured tender phrases which 
she heard with a miserable sense of 
guiltiness ; such words, she felt, should 
be sacred from the ears of all but a 
woman who loved him. 

Night came, and she had been all 
day with him, refusing even to eat or 
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drink ; for the sick horror with which 
these unfamiliar death-scenes filled her, 
made her hate the thought of food. 
She was worn out with nervous rather 
than bodily fatigue, and at last his 
mother noticed it and urged her to 
take some rest. 

“We can call you again,’ 
with sad significance. 

Philip heard their whispers, and 
roused himself to beg Bertha to obey. 

“T don’t want you to be tired,” he 
murmured. “ But come back again— 
don’t let me go without— ” the sen- 
tence ended in a painful gasp. 

Presently he looked at her again— 
a yearning look. 

“It makes it very hard to die now, 
when I know that you—” his words 
died away, but Bertha understood and 
felt the pang of a new dread. Had she 
done the wrong thing in letting him 
believe that she cared? Had she only 
made it harder for him to feel life 
slipping from his grasp? She bent to 
press a timid and reluctant kiss upon 
his forehead—her part, she knew, called 
for that—then she left him, to puzzle 
over by herself the pros and cons of 
her action. 

Mrs. Westley accompanied her to the 
room that had been engaged for her, 
and there, when they were alone to- 
gether, the poor lady permitted her- 
self the luxury of grief which must 
be stifled in the presence of her son. 
Bertha heard with an aching heart the 
outpouring of this trouble. She could 
only listen kindly while his mother 
cried that Philip had been progressing 
so bravely until the fever had seized 
upon him! What comfort was there 
for those cheated hopes? The girl 
found almost unbearable this new de- 
mand upon her sympathies, which were 
so keen and yet so impotent. She 
longed only to be alone, away from all 
such dreadful grief and trouble, to have 
a chance to consider her part in it, and 
to reassure herself in her fear that she 
had done more harm than good. She 
was so tired that no scruples could 
trouble her long, and it was not until 
the gray of the morning that she awoke, 
to find Miss Westley bending over her. 

“No, he’s alive!” the sister cried to 
the horrified inquiry in Bertha’s face. 


, 


she said, 


“ He—mother thinks there will be a 
few hours yet, but he’s asking for you, 
and so 

Bertha exclaimed assentingly, and 
hastened with the old inward shrink- 
ing to the room where death was wait- 
ing. Philip’s eyes gave her an eager 
greeting ; that lighting up of his face 
as she took her seat beside him, lent 
her new courage for her réle. But the 
role was harder than ever, for a new 
idea had taken possession of her lover. 

‘““We have a few hours more,” he 
murmured, wistfully. 

Bertha tried to assure him that there 
was always hope, but he rejected the 
thought with mournful certainty. He 
had given that up, yet it was hard, 
“harder than ever now,” he added, 
passionately. 

“T am to blame for that,” Bertha 
cried, remorsefully ; but it was natural 
that he should mistake her meaning, 
and he answered, quickly : 

“You make it easier, too. I thought 
—yesterday—if only I could see you— 
and you were sorry for me—it would be 
enough. But when—I think of how 
it might have been—thatI might have 
had you for my wife !—Bertha, if only 
that could have been, if I could feel— 
for even an hour—that you belonged 
to me!” 

“Oh! what can I do?” Bertha ex- 
claimed, hiding her face in an agony 
of self-reproach, She was struggling 
to keep down her sobs when she heard 
him say with new energy : 

“ Bertha, will you be my wife now?” 

She started violently, the hand he 
clasped trembling in his. 

“Now?” she repeated, fearfully. 

“Marry me now, dear; be my wife 
for to-day, and then—it will be so much 
easier for me.” 

“Isn't it just the same, as it is?” 
Bertha faltered, after a minute. 

“Ah! but don’t you understand ?” 
he said; insistently. 

The doctor’s entrance saved her from 
immediate response, but she felt Philip’s 
anxiety during the visit, and she sought 
the harder for some way out of this 
dilemma. When the physician left the 
room she claimed a few words with 
him and faced him in the hall with an 
urgent question: Would he tell her 
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frankly what he thought of Mr. West- 
ley’s state? Was not there any chance 
of recovery ? 

The doctor, guessing at Miss Man- 
ners’s relation to his patient, answered 
her very gently, but decidedly. Every- 
thing possible had been done, but Mr. 
Westley was sinking fast. He could give 
her no hope. 

Bertha stood for some moments, 
nervously twisting her hands ; then, in 
the need of speaking frankly to some- 
body, she broke out desperately : 

“ He—Mr. Westley—wishes me to 
marry him, and if he is really dying—I 
—I am willing. But if he were going 
to get better, that would make a differ- 
ence. It would not be——” 

“T quite understand,” said the doc- 
tor, in total misconception of the case. 
“ But if you are to marry him at all, my 
child, it must be very soon.” 

Bertha stood in the hall, when he had 
left her, and tried to think it over. 

It was her fault that death had grown 
so hard a thing for Philip; ought she 
not, if she could, to make it easier? 
And could she bear to see him suffer, 
and not try? And after all, though 
she shrank so from the thought of it, 
marriage with him now could not great- 
ly affect her life. She cared for no one 
else. She would have changed her 
name; she would have to wear black 
for a year, but it would not really mat- 
ter. And she would have the comfort 
of feeling that she had done all in her 
power to make death peaceful for him. 
Yes, if he asked her again, if it was 
really his wish and not the whim of a 
moment, she would make the sacrifice 
and let him call her wife for this last 
day on earth. 

It was not, as she quickly discovered, 
the whim of a moment. It was an 
idea which had taken possession of 
Philip’s brain, a thing he wished for 
with the intensity of a man who can 
have no more wishes gratified on earth. 
His mother’s looks pleaded for him, 
though she would not speak ; and Ber- 
tha, hesitating, pitiful, without the 
courage to refuse him, gave her con- 
sent to what he asked. 

Her reward was in his happiness, and 
the calm which fell upon him. He was 
utterly and entirely contented and 


waited patiently while the few prepara- 
tions were made. Only an hour later 
Bertha stood with a cold hand in his 
and repeated after the clergyman the 
words of the marriage service. Her 
heart sank with a sudden realization of 
the solemnity of that vow: “For bet- 
ter, for worse; for richer, for poorer ; 
in sickness and in health, till death 
us do part.” It was horrible to know 
that the only thing to make such a 
promise bearable to her was the thought 
that death must part them soon. 

Her heart had never been so heavy 
as when she looked at the wedding- 
ring on her finger and heard Philip’s 
exhausted voice hail her as wife. His 
mother and sister pressed close to her 
with warm words and kisses, not of 
congratulation but of gratitude. She 
had only a feeling of great loneliness. 

This was quickly lost, however, in the 
claim Philip made upon her whole 
thought, and the necessity of devoting 
herself to him. Soon she found in her- 
self an excitement that exhilarated her 
and robbed of tedium the long hours 
by his bedside when she watched him 
lying almost motionless, a tranquil 
smnile upon his lips. 

She sat there until long after mid- 
night, silent by him in his stupor, an- 
swering with a smile the tender words 
he whispered in his stronger moments, 
praying by him, when several times he 
seemed almost gone. It was not an 
unhappy time, but when at last she left 
him the reaction came. His mother 
begged her to lie down in the next 
room, and less because she was con- 
scious of fatigue, than because she di- 
vined with bitter perception the other's 
secret desire to be alone for a little with 
her only son, Bertha yielded promptly 
to the request. 

She lay upon a lounge near the door 
that opened into Philip’s room—her 
nerves for some time on a strain, for 
she feared that he might pass away at 
any moment. Then came the misera- 
ble rebellion of an untried nature 
against her contact with this anguish ; 
finally sleep, from which she awoke 
in surprise to broad daylight. She 
rose hastily and tiptoed to the door of 
the sick-room, dreading what she might 
see there. Philip’s mother saw her, 
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and quickly and noiselessly approached 


her. The delicate, careworn face was 
shining. She drew the girl back from 


Philip’s threshold, putting an arm 
about her and spcsking in an eager 
whisper. 

“Oh! my dear, it is your doing, I 
know. We oweit all to you. Nothing 
else would have helped him.” 
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Bertha grew white, looking the ques- 
tion she could not frame. 

“He has been sleeping naturally for 
nearly five hours,” the elder Mrs. 
Westley, said with a joyous sob. ‘The 
doctor says—we must not be too con- 
fident—but he gives us hope.” 

Bertha stood silent, with the moth- 
er’s arm about her. 


THE PHYSICAL NAPOLEON 


By Walter Clark, Associate Justice North Carolina Supreme Court 


poleon the First attract renewed 
attention to the great Emperor. 
He has been viewed from every stand- 
point except an unbiased and impartial 
one. Possibly the time has come when 
that can be done. His phenomenal intel- 
lectual capacity is admitted on all hands. 
Small attention has been directed, how- 
ever, to his physical development, which 
alone enabled him to bear the fatigues 
and labors necessary to such a career. 
Indeed it was no less wonderful than his 
mental characteristics. He had “a frame 
of adamant” as well as “a soul of fire.” 
His labors would have worn out physi- 
cally half a dozen ordinary men. He was 
insensible to heat or cold or fatigue. 
Attention has been called to the great 
capacity of his skull, but another phys- 
iological fact, which probably had a 
most important bearing on his success, 
has passed almost unnoted. His nor- 
mal pulse, or heart beat, was only 40 to 
the minute. Doubtless this had a direct 
influence in enabling him to stand fa- 
tigue and to think coolly under the 
pressure of the most trying circum- 
stances. It was noted that he rarely 
perspired, and, toiling along under 
the summer’s sun through the desert 
in the Egyptian campaign, not a 
drop of perspiration was seen on his 
brow. Physiologists may, perhaps, be 
able to determine other effects upon his 
physical and mental activity from this 
abnormal slowness of circulation. His 
chest measurement was as phenomenal 
as that of his skull. Both were extraor- 
dinary for a man of his height. He 
wore a No. 8 hat, and his scalp was so 
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tender that the hat had to be always 
very soft and padded. By the way, his 
height has been stated differently as 5 
feet 3 inches and 5 feet 6 inches. The 
truth is, both are correct, for 5 feet 3 
inches old French measurement is 5 
feet 6 inches English measurement. A 
forgetfulness of this fact has caused the 
apparent conflict of statement. 

His marvellous good health was an 
indispensable factor in his success. It 
was noted by his teachers at school. It 
did not fail him once in his long and 
eventful career, till the close of the 
great battle of Borodino, under the 
walls of Moscow, in 1812, when, the vic- 
tory being won, his Marshal and Gen- 
erals were amazed to see him fail to 
crush the flying enemy. 

The Emperor seemed to be in a daze. 
In truth, three days and nights of con- 
stant watchfulness had for the first 
time overcome that iron frame, and, his 
physical man failing, the empire of the 
world was then and there wrenched 
from his grasp. 

The fatal retreat from Russia was the 
inevitable consequence of these two or 
three hours of inactivity at the crisis 
and acme of his wonderful career. 

The next failure was after the battle 
of Dresden, in 1813, when a few hours 
of indisposition saved the allied army 
and probably cost him his empire. His 
physical deterioration lost him the 
Waterloo campaign. His mind was as 
bright as ever. His planning was never 
better, but there was lack of vigor in 
execution, and the physical man, which 
had aided in so many successes, was 
wanting to him. 























SENTIMENTAL Tommy. The Story of his Boy- 
hood. By J. M. Barrie. Illustrated by 
William Hatherell. Cloth, $1.50. (Charles 
Scribner’s Sons, New York.) 

It is no bombast to say that J. M. Barrie, 
Esq., has most winningly insinuated himself 
among the very few great stylists of the world- 
literature. His method is ideal; his success 
complete. Every sentence shows not merely 
the Horatian polish ad wnguem, but the touch 
also of whim, fancy, personality. Every 
sentence is said in some way that is unex- 
pected and uncommonplace. Yet there is no 
sense of strife after oddity, or of perfection la- 
boriously sweated out. All is delicious, fluent. 
Barrie is an atmosphere, an ozone. He is one 
to go into raptures over ; for through him one 
is electrified with a great rapture, a large op- 
timism. But noisy praise seems unfit for one 
so quietly the master. 

In his latest book, ‘‘ Sentimental Tommy,” 
Mr. Barrie has made such good use of his 
genius that one is poor not to have read it. 
The reading of this book is one long gladness, 
in spite of its very serious moods and its rare 
pathos, because of the persistent good cheer 
of the author’s attitude, and the blessed capti- 
vation of his style. 


Tue Srrance ScueMeEs oF RanDOLPH Ma- 
son. By Melville Davisson Post. Cloth, 
$1. (G. P. Putnam’s Sons, New York.) 
Something new in detective stories — or 

rather stories of crime, for there is no detec- 
tive in them. The detection is granted the 
authorities, and their problem is to convict 
the culprit after he is caught. Randolph 
Mason is an unscrupulous lawyer of great 
ability, and he knows all the crevices of tech- 
nicality through which a criminal may elude 
justice. Mason’s law seems to be accurate, and 
he cites substantiatory cases from the Reports. 
It is really amazing to learn—and to learn so 
dramatically—that the worst crimes can be 
committed in such a way as to defy punish- 
ment. My, Post even expresses wonder that 
thieves should sit up nights to steal. The 
book has a value aside from its very strong 
grip on the interest. 


TaLEs oF OuR Coast. By S. R. Crockett, 
Gilbert Parker, Harold Frederic, W. Clark 
Russell, and **Q.’’ With illustrations by 
Frank Brangwyn. Cloth, $1.25. (D. Ap- 


pleton & Co., New York.) 

A notable group of sea-stories by five of the 
leading romancers. They are imaginative and 
exciting, as a good sea-story must be. The 
illustrations are full of brave vigor and sketch- 
ness, 








Tue UNDER-SIDE OF THINGS. 
Lilian Bell. With portrait. 
(Harper & Bros., New York.) 
The lingering idea that women have been 

divinely denied wit should surely be effaced 

in our day when so many of the strictly 
humorous views of life are written by women. 

Among the wittiest of them is Lilian Bell, who 

is quite without pessimism. The present work 

of hers is the story of a weak, likable girl 
under the thumb of atyrannical mother. She 
falls under the tyranny of a lovable spinster, 
who makes her marry the man she wants to 

inspite of her medieval timidity. It is a 

curious story, with a disconcerting ending. 

The masculine novelist is so frequently be- 
rated for his ignorance of the feminine heart 
that it is a pleasure to be able to ask if women 
know themselves completely. It certainly 
seems incredible that even such a woman as 
Alice Copeland could endure, even from such 
a woman as Kate Vandevoort, such patronage 
as she accepts meekly on several occasions, 
In general, however, the book is true to hu- 
manity, and preaches a healthy, frank life 
very vigorously. There is some especially 
keen and practical Polonius advice for wom- 
en, such as this: “ All your gowns should fit 
best in the back.” ‘‘ When you are unhappy, 
laugh.”” ‘‘ When you are with your sweet- 
heart don’t smile and look contented and 
happy. If you do some jealous girl will get 
him away from you.” ‘‘ fm clever and no- 
body knows it. That is why I have such a 
good time.” A number of plums of general 
epigram are tucked in here and there. Among 
the best is this: ‘‘In a Corot we call that haze 
atmosphere, but in Pennsylvania we call it 
malaria.” 

SoLpieR Stories. By Rudyard Kipling. 
With numerous illustrations. Cloth, $1.50. 
(The Macmillan Co., New York.) 

The sight of this collection callsto mind the 
time when the name Kipling was strange and 
new. It was not so long ago; and now the 
name is everywhere, and its possessor, pos- 
sibly the greatest English writer living. The 
stories in this book are seven—a sacred num- 
ber: ‘‘ With the Main Guard,” ‘‘ The Man 
Who Was,” ‘‘ The Courting of Dinah Shadd,”’ 
“The Incarnation of Krishna Mulvaney,” 
and three other classics. In view of the con- 
stant prophecies of the end of the world I 
should advise the immediate reading of these 
stories, before it is too late, by anyone—if there 
is anyone—that has not read them several 
times already. It would be a sin not easily 
to be forgiven on Judgment Day to have 
neglected such best fruits of the earth. 


A Novel. By 
Cloth, $1.25. 
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A CuiLp-Wor.p. By James Whitcomb 
Riley. With engravings of the old Riley 
homestead. Cloth, $1.25. (The Bowen- 
Merrill Co., Indianapolis. ) 

A new book by Riley! The amount of 
pleasure unalloyed, chuckles, and pathos it 
contains, is limited only by the number of its 
pages. Surely the works of no living poet 
evoke such downright delight as those of 
Riley 

It has been wellsaid and over-much quoted, 
that ‘‘ Heaven lies about us in our infancy,” 
and it is certainly true that no period of 
life bears to its passengers such a thorough 
charm as childhood. Yet to put into litera- 
ture the blisses and other emotions of this 
age is so hard a problem that it has never 
been seriously attempted by a poet before. 
The subject did well to evade other attempts 
until the coming of one so well prepared to 
voice it as Mr. Riley. Here, indeed, is the 
very epopee of childhood, 

The versatility and directness of the work 
are amazing. The description of ‘‘ Housc- 
hold Harmonies,” on page 41, is as perfect as 
it is courageous. Then there is the remark- 
able fidelity to child-thought and child- -speech 
of such a work as ‘‘ The Bear Story : 


W’y wunst they wuz a Little Buy went out 

In the woods to shoot a Bear. So, he went out 
’Way in the grea’—big woods—he did—An’ he 
Wuz goin’ along—an’ goin’ along, you know, 

An’ purty soon ‘he heerd somepin’ go ** Wooh !’— 
Ist thataway—‘‘ Woo-ooh!” An’ he wuz skeered, 
He wuz. n’ so he runned an’ clumbed a tree— 
A grea’ big tree, he did,—a sicka-more tree ! 


The Hired Man reappears deliciously with 
such wisdom as this : 


Things to eat, 
The Hired Man went on ‘’s mighty hard to beat!” 


Riley’s amazing lyric facility finds repre- 
sentation here also, as in such a, to me, un- 
precedented lilt as this : 


Child-heart! mild heart! 
Ho, my little wild heart! 

Come up here to me out of the dark, 
Or let me come to you! 


The appearance of a book by Mr. Riley is 
an event in literature. 


Tue Book OF WONDER VoyaAGEs. Edited 
by Joseph Jacobs. Illustrated by John D. 
a Cloth, $1.50. (The Macmillan 
Co., New York.) 


On it reading and such pictures as these, 
children are ideally fed. The unshackled 
fancy, the glorious adventure, the spice of 
magic in these four representatives of the 
world’s best sea-tales: The Argonauts, The 
Voyage of Maelduin, Hasan of Bassorah, 'Thor- 
kel and Eric, make the best possible brain -food 
for the young of all ages. Noone could have 
furnished better pictures than those of Mr. 
Batten. They show a combined influence of 
Flaxman and Burne-Jones in the beautiful 
plates, and of Doré in the grotesques. 


GODEY’S MAGAZINE 


Kine Noanetr. A Story of Old Virginia 
and the Massachusetts Bay. By F. J. Stim- 
son (J. 8., of Dale). Illustrated by Henry 
Sandham. Cloth, $1. 50. (Lamson, Wolffe 
& Co., Boston and New York.) 

The chivalric ideal of love for woman in 
general and particular so devout as to be a 
religion, has never quite lost its savor. It is 
such a wild abiding piety of its hero to his 
love that gives this book the charm that is the 
chief among its many. ‘‘ King Noanett” is 
in the best sense a romaunt. There is a 
sacred rhapsody of love all through and about 
it like an aureole. The language is fittingly 
impassioned and poetic. Its archaism is fas- 
cinatingly managed. 

The situation of the story is another thing 
to be grateful for. It is an historical novel, 
placed in the earlier times of our Colonies. A 
convincing show of contemporaneity is ob- 
tained, and there is some stirring satire upon 
the inhumanities of the English and the hy- 
pocrisies of the Puritans. But though there is 
much proof of deep learning in our early his- 
tory, the lore does not obtrude on the book’s 
one aim—the telling of its story of adventure 
and emotion. 

There is some excellent characterization, 
and the irresistible Irishman, Miles Courtenay, 
will not soon be forgotten. He and the teller of 
the story cherish, each through long absence, 
a love for a woman hardly known when lost. 
Miles says and Moore reflects : 

‘“*T will wait for her + pa ok all the worlds—to tell her, 
at least, for I never told her yet. 

(Alas! and I had told my lady, surely, yet she went 
away for a time of years and made no sign.) 

Some have not feared to call ‘* King Noa- 
nett” the American novel. I never expect to 
see The anything; but this book is certainly 
one of the most beautiful ever written. 


TaquisaARA. By F. Marion Crawford. In 
two volumes. Cloth, $2. (The Macmillan 
Co., New York.) 

The literary critic of Town Topics made a 
suggestion that a syndicate be formed for the 
division of labor involved in keéping Mr. 
Crawford’s works read up. But prolific as he 
is, he seems to have a vast clientage that is 
able to gulp all his books down and keep up 
acry for more. The secret of his success is 
that his prolificacy extends to his plots. He 
is a teller of stories. In ‘‘Taquisara” he 
delves again into the romantic Italy so much 
of his work is identified with. 


THE LAND 0’ THE LEAL. By David Lyall. 
Cloth, $1. (Dodd, Mead & Co., New York.) 


Reppurn. By Henry Ochiltree. Cloth, 
$1.25. (Dodd, Mead & Co., New York.) 
The canniness of the Scot was never clearer 

than in the calm unanimity with which, hav- 

ing found that thistles are the only wear, the 
whole race has begun to plough literature for 
allitis worth. The dialect is all here, and the 
local color a foot thick ; but the essentials of 
something to say, and unusual ability to say 
it, only a few of the topmost regard or possess. 








THE BOOKERY 


THEMATIC OCTAVE STUDIES, IN THE ForM 
OF VARIATIONS ON AN ORIGINAL THEME. 
By Wilson G. Smith. Curomatic STuDIES 
FoR Dartty Use. In two volumes. By 
Wilson G. Smith. $1 a volume. (The 
John Church Co., Cincinnati.) 

These books supplement Mr. Smith’s other 
works for the aid and easing of the student’s 
technical progress. They are the work of an 
experienced and gifted man, and have won 
the enthusiastic praise of the most prominent 
piano-teachers in the country. In the ‘‘ Octave 
Studies” Mr. Smith wisely prefers short, 
pithy é/udes to studies of several pages, and 
while giving the book a unity and progression 
of interest through its adroit variation of one 
theme, gives each variation a special technical 
value. The bugaboo of the present piano is 
the fact that a change of key requires a change 
of fingering. So long as the present keyboard 
continues in use, the only thing to do is to 
conquer all of its difficulties in advance. Mr. 
Smith’s *‘ Chromatic Studies” are, therefore, 
especially valuable ; they take the same figure 
through all the keys chromatically. Some of 
the studies are bits of genuine art aside from 
their technical use. 


Srr Mark. A Tale of the First Capital. By 
Anna Robeson Brown. Cloth, 75 cents. 
(D. Appleton & Co., New York.) 

A fine distinction marks the whole telling of 
this addition to the numerous stories now 
springing up about Philadelphia. The author 
speaks through the mouths of two widely 
different characters ; the narrator of the first 
half being a devil-may-care prodigal of an 
Englishman, who comes to young America, 
consule Washingtone ; the narrator of the sec- 
ond half, a placid old Philadelphian, ubiqui- 
tously the gourmet, whose daughter Sir Mark 
fancies. The characters of the two men are 
finely differentiated through their words. The 
plot concerns a traitorous attempt—into which 
Sir Mark enters—to overthrow the Govern- 
ment. The betrayal and massacre of St. 
Clair’s army, Washington’s wild grief there- 
for, and many bits of our early manners are 
woven into the story naturally and vividly. 
The author has caught the spirit of the older 
forms of speech quite perfectly, and they flow 
freely along, with no sense of being lugged in 
for effect. The character of Sir Mark might 
have been written by a man, he is so unfemi- 
ninely manly. The book is, in its short com- 
pass, one of the most distinguished historical 
novels of years, 


THE CAPTURED CUNARDER. 
the Aitluntic. By William H. Rideing. 
Boards, 75 cents. (Copeland & Day, Bos- 
ton.) 

One of the briskest of short stories of the 
sea. It deals with the attempt of Irish agi- 
tators to injure English commerce by a stra- 
tegical capture of the fastest ship afloat, the 
Grampania. Especially neat is the episode of 
the British and the American cruisers which 
set out to recapture the Cunarder and on 4 dark 
night mistake each other for the Grampania. 


An Episode of 
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RupdAtyAt oF Omar Kuayydm. English, 
French, and German translations compara- 
tively arranged in accordance with the text 
of Edward Fitzgerald’s version, with further 
selections, notes, biographies, bibliography 
and other material. Collected and edited 
by Nathan Haskell Dole. With portraits of 
Fitzgerald and Bodeustedt. In two volumes, 
cloth, $3.50. (Joseph Knight Co., Boston.) 
As one of the greatest poems of all time, 

and as one of the greatest translations ever 

made, this Rubdiydt, as Fitzgerald Englished 
it, is an indispensable treasure in any library, 
outnumbering those proverbial three, the 

Bible, Shakespeare, and the Dictionary. There 

is a wild charm in the optimistic pessimism of 

the astronomer-poet with its care-banishing 
theme : 
Oh, plagued no more with Human or Divine, 
To-morrow’s tangle to itself resign, 
And lose your fingers in the tresses of 
The Cypress-slender Minister of Wine. 

Omar’s preachment must be digested care- 
fully as the opposite extreme of the flesh-ab- 
horring, pleasure-postponing mystic Puritan- 
ism of modern civilization. So much for its 
philosophical import; there can be no hesi- 
tancy in hugging the literary and musical 
wonder of it, the almost appalling felicity of it, 
to one’s very heart of hearts. 

Since Fitzgerald’s translation was so free, 
and since Omar was at times so obscure, 
it is a valuable delight to have at hand the 
varying translations of different men, in verse 
and prose, and in other tongues. Mr. Dole 
has collected together the different versions 
Fitzgerald made, with six others in English, 
French, and German. As America was the 
first country to give Omar fitting greeting, it 
is good that the Variorum edition should 
come from us also, The editing is evidently 
the work of learned enthusiasm, and contains 
a vast amount of research most engagingly 
arranged. 

Put May’s Gurrer-snipes. Fifty original 
sketches in pen and ink. Boards, $1.50. 
(The Macmillan Co., New York.) 

There is no living penman with a more dis- 
tinct individuality than Phil May. He is prob- 
ably to be the successor of Du Maurier at that 
modern Round Table, the weekly dinner of 
Punch, Like him he will probably serve as a 
safe exception to the palpable gloom, the dark- 
ness visible, of that sober weekly. Mr. May is 
here in his own castle where the boldness— 
almost bravado—and the careful carelessness 
of his style get elbow-room and tospare. The 
hopeless plebeian, and, in particular, juvenile 
disreputability are caught perfectly, and this 
group of faithful portraits of low life as it is 
in its gayer moods, enforces May’s right to a 
niche high among contemporary draughts- 
men. 


JacquEs D’AMmMouR, AND FIVE OTHER STo- 
RIES. By Emile Zola. Englished by Wm. 
Foster Apthorp. Authorized edition. Cloth, 
$1.25. (Copeland & Day, Boston.) 

An excellent translation of six characteristic 
tales, 
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Kate CARNEGIE. By Ian Maclaren. With 
portrait and illustrations by F. C. Gordon. 
Cloth, $1.50. (Dodd, Mead & Co., New 
York.) 

A writer with a more direct and more imme- 
diate command upon the fountains of laughter 
and tears than Ian Maclaren is not to be found 
among contemporaries. His ability to reveal 
the kernel beneath the hard-shelled Scottish 
character, and that, too, without ever forget- 
ting the quaint shell, amounts to insight. It is 
in his power to lay bare to his probe the souls 
both of his characters and of his readers, 
rather than in strictly constructive fiction, 
that his chief talent lies, as the present book 
proves. The legions that know Drumtochly 
by heart will find that his gifts have not failed 
him in this story. It is a tale of love dis- 
turbed by a quarrel of religion and politics. 


HEATHER FROM THE BRAg. Scottish Char- 
acter Sketches. By David Lyall. Cloth, 
75 cents. (Fleming H. Revell Co., New 
York.) 

A feeble imitation of Ian Maclaren. 


Tynki Fouix. Masks, Faces, and Shadows. 
By James Parker. Cloth, 75 cents. (Flem- 
ing H. Revell Co., New York.) 

More Scotch character sketches. 


THE STATEMENT OF STELLA MABERLY. B 
F. Anstey. Cloth, $1.25. (D. Appleton & 
Co., New York.) 

Anstey is a man of fantastic ideas. He 
works out most of his quaint conceits in every- 
day garb with a deal of cleverness, Stella 
Maberly’s adventures concern the change that 
comes over her beloved girl-friend through 
the entrance into her body of a malevolent 
demon. The idea has a kinship with “ Dr. 
Jekyll and Mr. Hyde,” but it is distant. 
While lacking in Anstey’s usual humor, it is 
most striking tale, and an unusual study in 
three sorts of femininity—the ingenuous, the 
malicious, and the sedate. 


Mark Herrron. A Novel. By Alice Ward 
Bailey. Cloth, $1.25. (Harper & Bros., 
New York.) 

A strange jumble of all the -isms from 
Buddh- to hypnot- with a lost cord of plot 
hidden somewhere in it. While displaying a 
certain literary finish in detail, it shows no 
idea of form whatsoever. 


A Novel. By G. B. Bur- 


TOMALYN’S QUEST. 
(Harper & Bros., New 


gin. Cloth, $1.25. 

York.) 

Tomalyn Crane sailed for Constantinople in 
quest of a new horizon and anything it might 
encompass. He narrowly escaped treading 
on the tail of a pug. ‘‘ He noticed that there 
was a lady attached by a cord to the other end 
of the animal.’”? The lady had eyes and a 
complexion and a past that were all wonder- 
ful. How she wrecked Tomalyn’s happiness 
for a time, and later sacrificed her beauty for 
a willing atonement, and how his quest ended 
satisfactorily, is told with uncommon vivacity 
and bizarre picturesqueness. 


GODEY’S MAGAZINE 


A Book or ScounDRELS. By Charles Whib- 
a Cloth, $2.50. (The Macmillan Co., 
New York.) 

A wholesome villain has always been one of 
the most lovable of beings. His art has its 
technic and its ethics as well as any other. 
Mr. Whibley has chosen to study the works of 
some of the best modern thieves, following 
Plutarch’s method of comparison. He has a 
proper enthusiasm for his subject, a nice ap- 
preciation of the very real skill—genius in- 
deed—of some of the Doctors of Devilry, and 
a lofty contempt for the cowardice and vul- 
garity that marred many amateurs of the art. 
And he has a style that should give his book a 
high place in curious literature. The mixture 
of irony and seriousness is masterly, and the 
solidity of his achievement is quite equal to its 
charm. 

THE EVOLUTION OF THE ART OF Music. By 
C. Hubert Parry. The International Scien- 
tific Series. Cloth, $1.75. (D. Appleton & 
Co., New York.) 


Dr. Parry has carried the virtue of sim- 
plicity as far as even a popularly scientific 


work could demand ; and his book is all the 
more cogent for its fluency and ease. It con- 
tains a vast amount of well-arranged informa- 
tion, and in itsscience never forgets that art 
is whimsy. The book should be full of solid 
entertainment to the layman in music, and so 
much the more important to the professional 
musician. 


My Literary Zoo. By Kate Sanborn. 
Cloth, 75 cents. (D. Appleton & Co., New 
York.) 

The author of ‘‘ Adopting an Abandoned 
Farm,” and vice versa has here turned her ex- 
cellent humor to a graceful compilation of the 
literature of pets of all sorts. 


THE SENTIMENTAL SEx. By Gertrude War- 
den. Cloth, $1. (D. Appleton & Co., 
New York.) 

The assumption that the sentimental sex is 
the masculine, is not the only interesting 
thing in this book. 


Tur NationaL Cook Book. By Marion 
Harland and Christine Terhune Herrick. 
Cloth, $1.50. (Charles Scribner’s Sons, New 
York.) 

A thousand recipes collected through seven 
years of unusually full experience, and Ameri- 
canized. Especially acceptable are the prefa- 
tory list of hors d@euvres, a defence of soups, 
a department for the chafing dish, one for the 
nursery. Why doesn’t someone get up a 
practical cook-book for camping parties and 
picnics ? This work would furnish an excel- 
lent fund of information. 


Asout CHILDREN: What Men and Women 
hawe Said. Chosen and arranged by Rose 
Porter. Cloth, $1. (G. P. Putnam’s Sons, 
New York.) 

An anthology from many literatures ar- 
ranged in the form of a year-book. 








A FEW MINUTES WITH THE EDITOR 


MELINcOURT, or Sir Oran Haut-Ton. By 
Thomas Love Peacock. Illustrated by F. 
H. Townsend. With an introduction by 
George Saintsbury. Cloth, $1.50. (The 
Macmillan Co , New York.) 

This excellent series of reprints of standard 
novels is continued with Peacock’s satirical 
tale, in which the hero is a civilized orang 
outang. The illustrations are numerous an 
fetching. 

MoTHER, BaBy, AND Nursery. A Manual 
for Mothers. By Genevieve Tucker, M.D. 
Profusely illustrated. Cloth, $1.50. (Roberts 
Bros., Boston. ) 

A book of useful advice carefully and fully 
detailed. 


Books FOR THE YOUNG. 


THE Biack Tor. A Tule of the Reign of 
James I. By George Manville Fenn. With 
eight illustrations by W. 8. Stacey. Cloth, 
$1.50. (J. B. Lippincott Co., Phila- 
delphia.) 

A story for boys. It is a sort of Stanley 
Weyman, Junior, story. There are duels 
and narrow escapes enough to satisfy the very 
proper craving of the young for action in 
fiction. 

MIpsHIPMAN Farracut. By James Barnes. 
With illustrations by Carlton C. Chapman 
and others. Cloth, $1. (D. Appleton & 
Co., New York.) 

The career of our great naval hero in his 
youth during the War of 1812 makes a most 
stirring tale for boys. It is told with unusual 
vigor. 
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CHRISTINE’S CAREER. A Story for Girls. 
By Pauline King.  Lllustrated. Cloth, 
$1.50. (D. Appleton & Co., New York.) 


ToMMY-ANNE AND THE THREE HEARTs. By 
Mabel Osgood Wright. With illustrations 
by Albert D. Blashfield. Cloth, $1.50. 
(The Macmillan Co., New York.) 

One of the most fascinating child-books of 
the generation. It is full of the quaint con- 
ceits in which childhood shows its first poetic 
instincts, and full of the larger poetry of out- 
door life. It disguises its very real stores of 
information under a predominant charm of 
action and art. 


PreERRETTE. By Margaret Bouvet. Illus- 
trated by W. P. Hooper. Cloth, $1.25. 
(A. C. McClurg & Co., Chicago.) 


Two LirrLE WoovEN SHoxs. By ‘‘ Ouida.” 
Illustrated by Edmund H. Garret. Cloth, 
$1.50. (J. B. Lippincott Co., Philadelphia.) 


Paiuippa. By Mrs. Molesworth. With il- 
lustrations by J. Finnemore. Cloth, $1.25. 
(J. B. Lippincott Co., Philadelphia. ) 


Betty or Wye. By Amy E. Blanchard. II- 
lustrated. Cloth, $1.25. (J. B. Lippincott 
Co., Philadelphia. ) 


CaTaLina, ArT SrupENtT. By L. T. Meade. 
With illustrations by W. Boucher. Cloth, 
$1.25. (J. B. Lippincott Co., Philadel- 
phia.) 

THE ORIEL WINDOW. 


Illustrated by L. Leslie Brooke. 
‘The Macmillan Co,, New York.) 


By Mrs. Molesworth. 
Cloth, $1. 


A FEW MINUTES WITH THE EDITOR 


Wuo READS AN AMERICAN MAGAZINE ? 
ANSWER, ‘ EvERYBoDy.”—Not many years 
ago someone, whose name does not at present 
need mention, propounded the question, 
‘* Who reads an American book?” Whether 
the question was ever satisfactorily answered 
it is not possible to say, nor does it matter. 
The incident is suggestive, however, of an- 
other inquiry, namely, ‘‘ Who reads an Am- 
erican magazine ?” and upon this point some 
interesting data are obtainable. It is not, 
perhaps, widely known among the people 
that the older American magazines circulate 
not only throughout the whole United States, 
but in many foreign countries as well, and 
that the readers of an American magazine are 
scattered over the whole civilized earth. 
Some magazines have a centralized circula- 
tion, and in this respect resemble the newspa- 
pers ; but many of the old and long-estab- 
lished periodicals are not thus dependent 
upon locality for their patronage, but draw 
their readers from all points of the compass 
and from every place in which the English 
tongue is read. 

This is to some extent also true of certain 
English periodicals, which circulate in the 


United States and in Canada and other British 
provinces ; but is worthy of especial note that 
no magazines have so widely diversified a 
range of readers as those which are published 
in this country. One can purchase upon the 
news-stands in any foreign Jand copies of the 
leading American and English magazines, 
and the English publications can also be had 
of newsdealers in this country; but news- 
stand sales are not the true criterion by which 
to judge of the permanent circulation of a 
magazine, since they are uncertain and liable 
to fluctuate with the coming and going of 
tourists. 

It is in the subscription lists of a magazine 
that one finds the evidence that goes to prove 
the location of the regular reader ; and any- 
one who will take the trouble to make inquiry 
may find there facts which bear out the state- 
ment upon which these remarks are based. 


Taking, for example, the subscription cir- 
culation of GopEyY’s MAGAZINE, the following 
interesting facts appear. In the first place, 
the bulk of the circulation lies within the 
limits of the United States, where it naturally 
belongs before going otherwhere.. Beginning 
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with the back-country towns in Maine, it 
spreads through the New England States in 
every city, town, and village, passes into the 
Middle States, where it again scatters among 
the towns and cities. This might perhaps be 
termed the nearby home circulation, yet it is 
not greater here than in other subdivisions of 
the land. Passing to the West the circulation 
is seen to ramify in every direction, radiating 
from Chicago toward the northwest and 
throughout the whole territory that lies to the 
south, southwest, and southeast, until every 
city, town, and hamlet in the West is repre- 
sented. Then it is found running through 
the Southern States, where it appears at all 
centres of population and among the planta- 
tion lands where the isolated subscriber dwells 
apart. The Pacific coast affords another in- 
teresting evidence of the wide range of a mag- 
azine circulation, since the subscriber is there 
in goodly numbers, from the uttermost limits 
of Washington to the borderlands of the Gulf 
of California. This is the American circula- 
tion. It is here, there, and everywhere, but 
nowhere does it centralize, although of course 
there are more subscribers in a large city than 
in asmall town. The general average, how- 
ever, is about in proportion to the popula- 
tions. 

Passing to the foreign field, a very inter- 
esting development is found. Upon the 
subscription books of GoDEY’s MAGAZINE are 
the names of people who subscribe from 
places far away indeed from the editorial 
room and the printing-office, and who might 
easily get their reading nearer home. Yet 
they take the American magazine from year 
to year, and are not slow to notify the pub- 
lishers if it does not arrive when the first 
mail comes to them. They are among the 
most interested of readers, and become at- 
tached to their American magazine with a 
fondness not’ perhaps equalled by that of 
those who live nearer to the place of its man- 
ufacture. 

Picking at random from the subscription 
books it appears that Gopry’s has subscribers 
in Canada, and that the people of such cities 
as Montreal, Quebec, Toronto, Winnipeg, and 
Ottawa, and of many towns in the Dominion 
regularly take and read the magazine with 
Interest. 

It is a long jump from Canada to South 
and Central America, yet the regular sub- 
scriber is there, too; for upon the books 
appear the names of people who dwell in 
the towns of Brazil, Guatemala, Costa Rica, 
the United States of Colombia, Panama, and 
Mexico. 

Another jump takes one to India, where the 
subscriber in Calcutta or Bombay reads his 
magazine ; and yet another jump and the for- 
eign subscriber appears in Africa, getting his 
magazine at Tunis or at Johannesburg, ac- 
cording as he happens to abide at one extreme 
of the continent or the other. 

With another sweep the circulation jumps 
to the Atlantic Ocean, and the magazine finds 
readers in the island of Trinidad and at points 
in the Bahamas; another, and the subscriber 


appears in Korea and at Honolulu; and yet 
another, and he is found in China. 

Returning to the eastern world the sub- 
scriber in found in Bulgaria, where, amid 
surroundings certainly alien, he reads his Am- 
erican magazine with regularity, as each ad- 
vancing month brings it to him in his far- 
away home. France and Germany also have 
their subscribers to GopEy’s, and, of course, 
there are subscribers in England, as one might 
expect, while Italy and Bavaria lead one back 
again toward the East. 

A final jump sends the magazine to Austra- 
lia, where it is read by those who believe in 
an American periodical and regularly sub- 
scribe for it. 

Is it at all singular, in view of these facts, 
that in the making of an American magazine, 
it is necessary to see to it that the publication 
shall contain matter that will interest each 
particular reader and at the same time com- 
mand the attention of all ? 


In illustration of this point, it will be perti- 
nent to call attention to the leading article of 
the January GopEy’s, ‘‘ Winter in the Amer- 
ican Snow-lands.’”’ This article describes, 
with illustrations, the winter scenes and the 
sports and pastimes of the Canadians. It in- 
terests the people of the Canadian land be- 
cause it describes things in which they are 
personally interested, yet at the same time it 
has a deeper interest for men and women who 
dwell in the South, in lower California and in 
other places where snow and ice are never 
seen, because it tells them of that which they 
cannot personally witness and of things which 
to them are novel. ‘The converse of these re- 
marks applies to the article on the ‘‘ Old Gray 
Sanctuaries of New Mexico,” since it treats of 
scenes which the eye of most people never 
will behold, while it interests the people of 
the region described with a special local force. 
The story of ‘‘Elsbeth,” now concluded, 
apart from its value as a tale, is locally and 
specially interesting to the people of the 
Friends communities, and generally interest- 
ing to all readers, because it tells them of the 
life and manners of folk with whom they are 
not closely intimate. To the foreign reader 
as well these topics appeal with the interest 
which always waits upon the presentation of 
new themes. 


It is not the mission of a monthly magazine 
to publish the news. The newspaper covers 
that field with a thoroughness that admits of 
no competition. But the newspapers do not 
to-day generally supply the public with that 
kind of carefully selected and well-considered 
work, which lies in quality somewhere be- 
tween that which is written only for the day 
and that which is worthy to be preserved in 
books. It is the mission of the magazine to 
collect and give this kind of matter to its 
readers, in answer to their demands ; and the 
fact that the readers of a monthly magazine 
are distributed over the whole civilized world 
is proof positive that the demand is wide- 
spread and the work generally weil done. 
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CONDUCTED BY THE COUNTESS ANNIE DE MONTAIGU 










order of the day this season, as 
quantities of trimming are used on 
everything, even the hitherto plain 
skirts subscribing to this fashion. Va- 
riety on all lines is the aim of the dress- 
maker and modiste, and even the most 
‘outré models are accepted, provided 
they have been evolved by someone with 

a reputation. 

Deep borders of vel- 
vet cut in fanciful fash- 
ion are set on the front 
breadth of a skirt, or in 
the case of silk or satin 
there is much ornamen- 
tation in sparkling ef- 
fects, such as beads, 
spangles, and cabochons. 
A gown of unmistakable 
chic had askirt of Ameri- 

can Beauty satin. Across 
the front was a band of 
net thickly embroidered in 
spangles, while two ser- 
pent-like ornaments were 
set on each side. 

Redfern is making short, 
tight-fitting jackets with a 
narrow roll of fur, and, 
perhaps, a flaring collar 
and revers of fur. A hand- 
some gown emanating from 
this house is of Russian 
green lady’s cloth, almost 
as lustrous as satin. The 
foot of the skirt was bor- 
dered narrowly with er- 
mine, and a vest of the fur 
was let into the waist, with 
Hild a collar of the same. Er- 
ai ie. 2 mine bands were at the 
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wrists. This fetching costume was not 
intended for the street, but was worn at 
a wedding. 

Fur is seen on everything, thick and 
thin materials alike. On the smooth 
broadecloths it makes an elegant trim- 
ming, and is equally handsome on even- 
ing bodices of chiffon, gauze, or velvet. 
Fluffy mink-tails are set in full pliss¢s 
of chiffon. They are especially pretty 
with such light colors as Nile green, 
baby blue, and pale pink. 

A striking costume was of blue and 
green changeable poplin. The bolero 
front opened over a blouse made of corn- 
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_ colored silk, pleated crosswise, and sepa- 


rated by rows of narrow cream insertion. 
At the back it lengthened into a jockey. 
Square revers of gray mouftion were set 
on the front, and the arm-holes were 
finished with three scanty ruffles, edged 
with gold braid. 

Of elegant cut and material is a prin- 
cess gown of bottle-green broadcloth ; 
it was trimmed to the depth of a quar- 
ter of a yard with a band of Carrick- 
macross lace edged witha roll of Persian 
lamb ; there were square revers of the 
same lace and fur; a wide Valois col- 
lar of lace and fur was placed above a 
band of black velvet, and deep military 
cuffs completed the coat-sleeves. 

A dress of hazel-brown cloth is dis- 
tinguishable for its simple elegance. 
It is made with the new Paquin skirt, 
and has panels braided in a bold pyra- 
midal pattern in black silk soutache. 
The abbreviated Figaro was also braid- 
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ed and edged with black marten ; it 
opened over a vest of cream lace over 
pale-green satin. The folded empire 
girdle was of black satin fastened on 
the left side with painted miniature 
buttons. 

A carriage costume in cloth of the 
new pinkish-gray was noticeable for its 
chic. The skirt, which was 
rather flat, was embroidered 
about the foot and half-way 
up the sides in an elaborate 
pattern in black, powdered 
with tiny steel beads; the 
bolero was of ivory net 
wrought in the same fash- 
ion, and finished with a satin 
quilling; the draped vest 
was of apple-green embroid- 
ered gauze tucked in a corse- 
let of black velvet. 
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Sage green was the color of another 
elegant toilet, which showed a garniture 
of lattice-work passementerie over or- 
ange satin ; the square yoke was of the 
passementerie, and edged with golden 
grelots. 

An unusual combination is violet and 
castille or yellowish-white. The gown 
was of violet zibeline, with 
panels and pelerine of cas- 
tille velvet embroidered in 
gold ; the sleeves were of 
medizval shape, the crene- 
lated tops flaring away from 
stiff puffs of the velvet. 

The features of the sea- 
son’s weaves are the tinsel 
effects. These are not nec- 
essarily gold or silver, but 
" are frequently interwoven 
in contrasting or harmon- 
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izing colors, which flash forth brilliantly 
from grounds of Russian green, mul- 
berry, Burgundy, olive, and bronze. 
Canvas and ¢ta- 
mine weaves are 
stylish; the 
plain, satin - fin- 
ished broad- 
cloths, however, 
take the prece- 
dence for ele- 
gant tailor suits. tae 
Rough - finished Y 
zibelines, home- tis 
spuns, snow- 
flake bouclé, 
frisé novelty, 
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twine and granite suitings, ottoman 
cords, vigogne and velours are equally 
used. Knotted weaves with brilliant 
shot effects come in novel color com- 
binations; then there is a vast con- 
course of plaided wools and poplins, 
which are usually associated with plain 
dark colors. 

Jackets are both loose and tight-fit- 
ting, long and short, the tendency, 
however, running to the latter. Yokes 
are the distinctive feature, many of the 
jackets being loose and pleated upon a 
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stitched or braided yoke ; this is also 
the case with the tight-fitting ones. 
Green, brown, and tan are the favorite 
colors, and box-cloth, covert, cheviot, 
tweed, and kersey are popular; many 
of the coats are double-breasted and 
fasten invisibly with fly-flaps or with 
two or three big and ornate buttons ; 
the fronts are frequently cut in battle- 
ments or are finished with straps. The 
distinctive features, however, are the 
military frogs, brandenbourgs, and 
cords finished with aiguillettes in dull 
gold, silver, or oxidized metal. Fur 
animals’ heads associated with heavy 
wool or silk cord make a handsome trim- 
ming; collars are frequently clasped 
with fur heads. 


CAPES AND 
COATS 

Tue cape fit- 
ted at the back 
and tied in at 
the waist has 
come again. 
Many of the 
capes have jac- 
ket fronts and 
\ loose backs, the 
front forming a 
roomy sleeve. 
A stylish exam- 
ple is a coat- 
cape of biscuit 
cloth, embroid- 
ered in black 
and gold, with 
jacket front of 
black faney vel- 
vet, with a deep 
collar of the 
same cut in tur- 
rets. 

A pretty cape is of royal-blue cloth 
stitched in gold-colored silk in a fancy 
pattern. Rough kerseys and bouclés 
are made up into capes. These are of 
medium length, and are faced with 
bright clan tartan. 

Opera wraps are of velvet or light- 
colored cloths. An effective one was of 
sapphire-blue velvet, the long skirt set 
on to a yoke of brown fur and embroid- 
ery. A long stole of fur fell almost to 
the feet ; the bishop sleeves were gath- 
ered into a pointed cuff. 
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Gold trimmings are quite an impor- 
tant factor in dress, and metallic textiles 
are largely used. When golden tissues 
are woven in fancy designs intermixed 
with shadowy threats of color, they are 
used for vests, blouse fronts, collars, 
and cuffs. Honiton braid plays an im- 
portant part, and is wrought in both 
simple and elaborate patterns in fronts 
of chameleon silk, gauze, and gold cloth, 
the designs frequently elaborated with 
tiny gold or opal beads. Pretty little 
boleros are of white gauze, with an all- 
over embroidery in gold soutache, in- 
termixed with cabochons of moonstones 
or iridescent spangles. 

Among little novelties is the turn- 
down linen collar cut in lozenges at in- 
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tervals, through which is passed two- 
inch ribbon which is tied in a bow 
in front. Very full plissés of silk are 
sewn to the small fur collarettes, stand- 
ing up fluffily about the neck. Ruf- 
fling of both silk, gauze, and mousse- 
line in every color may be had with or 
without an edging of lace. Liberty 
silk is used for neck trimmings and 
bodice draperies. It is not quite so 
perishable as chiffon, and is soft, trans- 
parent, and becoming. Accordion 
pleatings are frequently pleated in fan- 
ciful fashion in zigzags and curving 
lines. Flowered as well as plain mate- 
rial is used for the purpose. 

Pompadour and Gretchen shapes in 
made-up lace goods are popular, also 
ruches of ribbon and lace, jabots, ete. 
Fichus in Charlotte Corday shape are 
fashioned of silk mull, lace, and chif- 
fon ; many pretty little neck novelties 
are made of ribbon. ' 

There is, however, an abatement in 
the lavish use of ribbon for trimming, 
the more dignified band of velvet usurp- 
ing its place. Ribbons are, however, of 
the richest texture, velvet, satin, and 
silk all being commingled; ribbons 
with velvet-bound edges are among the 
novelties, flowered ribbons and those of 
gayest plaid, all are alluring. Illumi- 
nated effects in tinsel-woven ribbon- 
taffeta, and dull uncut velvet, are used. 

Two or several colors are frequently 
commingled on one garment, greens, 
browns, and the rich shades of heliotrope 
taking the lead. Swamp green is a yel- 
lowish tint, very effective by artificial 
light, while greens named in honor of 
rivers, such as Volga, Euphrates, Ganges, 
ete., are each of a different shade ; oasis 
is a rather bright green. In reds there 
is American beauty and camelia, both 
brilliant rich tints. Dahlia and iris are 
reddish purples; honey is a pale golden 
yellow, and castille, an ivory white. 
Such combinations as gray, with ab- 
sinthe green, mandarin, and camelia, 
are stylish; orange is much combined 
with fisherman’s blue and bronze brown, 
and violet with mousse green. 

Hats of black velvet are the style ; 
crowns are either high or low, brims 
wide and flaring, or bent in fanciful 
shape ; berets or loose cap crowns are 
much used. 
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Iridescent covert cloths are a novelty, 
and are rich and elegant. The splen- 
did tapestries of the Second Empire 
have been reproduced in fancy wool 
and silk fabrics ; there are broches with 
repped grounds, illuminated in two 
tones, and those with cross stripes in- 
terwoven with trailing vines and flow- 
ers in the daintiest colorings. Mate- 
lassés, étamines, and twine suitings, the 
latter showing interstices through 
which the silk lining glistens with a 
fascinating shimmer, have caught the 
fancy of the public. 
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DESCRIPTION OF ILLUSTRATIONS 


No. 1. Waist.—Suitable for silk or 
chiffon with velvet yoke ; 44 yards of 
24-inch goods. 

No. 2. Tatmor Jacxket.—Of navy 
cloth with fancy braiding ; 34 yards of 
double-width goods. 

No. 3. Coat.—Of pale gray cloth with 
black embroidery ; 34 yards of double- 
width goods. 

No. 4. Catiina Costume.—Silk or 
figured wool may be employed; 14 
yards of 22-inch material. 

No. 5. Nerexieé.—It is composed of 
soft silk or wool; 7 yards of 22-inch 
material. 

No. 6.  Watrxina Dress. — Violet 
serge with jacket-bodice and vest; 6 
yards double-width goods. 

No. 7. Capzs.—Dark red cloth with 
Persian lamb yoke and collar ; 34 yards 
double-width goods. 

No. 8. Hovsrt Gown.—Silk, henriet- 
ta, or challis may be employed; the 
pleats on the bodice fall in sashes on 
the front; 7 yards double-width mate- 
rial. 

No. 9. Eventna Gown.—White satin 
skirt with chiffon waist and lace ber- 
tha ; 14 yards of 22-inch material. 

No. 10. Cuin’s Croax.—Of cloth or 
cheviot; for later in the season the 
fur may be dispensed with; 3 yards of 
double-width material. 





ANNOUNCEMENT 


Tue pattern of any garment illustrated 
in this department of Gopry’s will be 
mailed to our patrons. Skirts, waists, 
and sleeves may be obtained at twenty- 
five cents for each separate pattern. 
Sleeves are not included in waist pat- 
terns. Only the regulation measures are 
used, namely, a forty-inch skirt and a 
thirty-six-inch bust. These are easily 
adapted to any figure by cutting slightly 
larger or smaller, as is necessary. The 
latest novelties will be found in our il- 
lustrations, 


Our designs are French, and unlike the usual run of 
patterns. s they are cut to order, we cannot promise 
always to deliver them at a day’s notice, as there are 
often many orders ahead, but no considerable delay will 
occur. 











MODERNIZING AN OLD DWELLING 


Tue hatlway in city houses is usually 
an eyesore, and where there is not suf- 
ficient space for a foyer hall, the long, 
narrow expanse may be broken by hang- 
ing midway across it one of the jewel 
portiéres, composed of large glass 
beads strung on cord. An oaken settee 
with high carved back is placed on one 
side, and the coat-rack, never a par- 
ticularly ornamental object, may be 
secluded behind the opalescent por- 
tiére. Roman, mosaic, Minton tiles, or 
a hard-wood floor, is much handsomer 
than carpet; however, to deaden the 
clatter of feet, many people place a 
narrow runner of Persian make down 
the centre. A door with the upper 
portion of cathedral glass in dull, ricli 
tones adds greatly to the general effect. 
The colonial fanlights are quite the 
thing, and are suitable for a house fur- 
nished in this period. 

For renovating a bare-looking room, 
a potent factor is the grille of wood in 
intricate Moorish designs or black 
Venetian iron; brass and copper is 
also used. The grille of natural white 
wood is perhaps the most practical and 
inexpensive, for it can be stained or 
enamelled to match any decoration. 

The height above folding-doors and 
tall windows may be cut off by orna- 
mental fretwork and cosey corners may 
be discreetly screened with harem lat- 
tice-work, leaving an arched opening for 
egress; in this little retreat is a low, 
broad, luxurious lounge, piled high 
with cushions; above it burns a lamp 
of opalescent glass, fed with perfumed 
oil; there are prayer-rugs disposed 
about the floor, and Turkish saddle- 
cloths are hung on the wall. 


The space between large windows is 
frequently an eyesore; a drapery of 
art blue, willow green, or Roman red 
may be suspended from a brass rod af- 
fording an effective background for 
choice bits of bric-d-brac, old silver, and 
rare fans. 

Draped lambrequins in the Louis 
XV. style are again seen, and are 
looped in intricate and graceful fash- 
ion; sometimes one curtain is left to 
hang loose, while the other is caught 
back about midway of the window with 
a heavy cord and tassel. 

Panels of hammered brass, iron, or 
Lincrusta Walton, imitating old ivory 
sarvings, are handsome additions to 
the wall. 

The artistic householder does not 
disdain even the humblest adjuncts of 
her home, but attends to the minor 
details, such as the locks, door-knobs, 
etc. Old-time bars and staples are 
placed on many of the doors, and pon- 
derous knockers whose reverberations 
might awake the dead, are affixed to 
doors of solid oak; even the horseshoe 
to frighten away the witches is not 
forgotten. 

There are door-knobs of Delft blue 
china and Dresden, and those of 
etched brass and copper with patterns 
in the style of the Italian Renais- 
sance. 

In a large drawing-room nothing is 
more graceful than a small balcony, 
which may be approached by a wind- 
ing stair and is frequently used for mu- 
sicians. If the stair-landing is broad, 
light it with a window of cathedral 
glass, and set a long, low denim-cov- 
ered lounge the whole length of it, 
with a shelf above containing the new- 
est magazines. 
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FANCY WORK 


Work that is quickly executed is the 
thing nowadays ; the modern needle- 
woman has too many interests to con- 
sume her time and spoil her eyesight 
by working on canvas and silk in the 
precise cross-stitch which found favor 
with our maternal ancestors. 

To-day, one aims for effect rather 
than minutiz. One of the latest kinds 
of work for table-covers, sofa-cushions, 
newspaper - holders, etc., is done on 
denim or duck in a bold, conventional 
design, in what is known as coronation 
braid. This braid is not new, except in 
its recent application. It consists of 
oblong knots, alternating with a plain 
cord, The work is extremely easy. The 
braid follows the outline of the pattern 
and is couched on the plain part, being 
secured at regular intervals to the ma- 
terial by an invisible stitch. The braid 
may be obtained in red, blue, and white, 
and is used in contrasting colors. In 
one of the sofa-cushion pattern the de- 
sign is carried out on blue denim in 
white braid, while the centre is darned 
in linen floss. The other may be worked 
in blue braid on red denim. 

A newspaper-holder is a very use- 
ful article, and very little labor is re- 
quired in its manufacture. Each com- 
partment is labelled with a day of the 
week executed in outline-stitch with a 
slight ornamentation in braid at each 
side ; the holder is bound with tape, and 
hung on the wall or door by means of 
strong brass eyelets; the papers are 
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slipped into the pockets designating the 
day of issue. This is a tidy arrange- 
ment for the sitting-room, and does 
away with the usual litter of papers. 
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WORKING- WOMEN 
No class of labor is as poorly pro- 


tected as the working-women. Men 
band themselves together into unions, 
and in this lies their strength. Women 
are more timid by nature, and submit 
to many exactions and injustices be- 
cause of their lack of organization 
and their fear of antagonizing their em- 
ployers. If they are unjustly treated 
they cannot engage a lawyer to defend 
them, because that costs money; they 
must suffer in silence. 

In New York there is, however, a so- 
ciety from which redress can be asked ; 
it is called the ‘‘ Working-women’s Pro- 
tective Union,” and Mr. John H. Par- 
sons, one of New York’s ablest lawyers, 
gives his services free to all who need 


him. Women who work for wages— 
writers, actresses, governesses, seam- 


stresses, factory- and shop-girls—may 
bring their grievances to the notice of 
the Society. The case is thoroughly 
investigated, and the employer who un- 
justly withholds the money of the wage- 
earner is forced to pay what is due. 
There is not the slightest charge made 
for services, and even if money were 
proffered it would be refused. 

It is a great pity that such a philan- 
thropic institution does not exist in 
every city; the New York institution 
was founded by several benevolent men. 
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STRANGE TEXTILES 

Sixx has ever been quoted as the 
badge of aristocracy. Silk was first in- 
troduced into Europe by the Greek 
soldiers under Alexander. It was at 
that time worth its weight in gold. Its 
cost was so enormous that the Emperor 
Aurelian refused to give his empress a 
dress of this precious fabric, and Ti- 
berius forbade its use by men. The 
prodigal Heliogabalus was the first Ro- 
man emperor to don a robe made of 
silk, and his extravagance was much 
commented on. 

In the Middle Ages the sumptuary 
laws of Venice forbade any but the no- 
bles appearing in silk attire, the wealth- 
iest burgess being refused the privilege. 

Silk nowadays is as commonly worn 
as any other material. Owing to the im- 
proved mechanical devices and the util- 
ization of mineral and vegetable fibres 
hitherto unknown, its price has been re- 
duced to a minimum. 

Glass seems to be the coming fabric 
for dresses, and even undergarments. 
In Venice an enterprising manufacturer 
is turning outa textile from the threads 
of spun glass, of which dresses, bonnets, 
and curtains are made. The woman 
who adopts this novel fabric will be 
quite independent of the cleaner and 
the laundress, as the garments of this 
material need only be cleaned with 
soap and water. They are practically 
indestructible, neither fade nor crush, 
and can be had in lovely colorings and 
designs. 

There is a peculiar sort of stone 
found in the depths of Siberia, which, 
by a patented process, is drawn into 
filaments and woven. This peculiar 
textile is thrown into the fire in order 
to cleanse it, and possesses the inde- 
structible properties of asbestos. 

Both of these new materials take the 
most brilliant and delicate dyes, and 
have a lustre as exquisite as the finest 
silk. 

Artificial silk is now being manufact- 
ured in France, the fibres from trees, 
nettles, and other vegetable substances 
being used. 

The nettle industry is fast becoming 
an important one, as this hitherto de- 
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spised rover of the fields is being made 
use of in England, an elastic, silky textile 
being made of the fibres. The raw ma- 
terial is known to the trade as “‘ ramie,” 
and is prepared in much the same man- 
ner as flax. In fact the nettle is one of 
the numerous ramifications of the hemp 
family, possessing similar properties. 
The thread when spun is strong, and 
takes a lovely sheen. It costs but a 
third as much as silk, is equally durable, 
and can scarcely be distinguished from 
it. 

In Cuba and the West Indies the 
filaments of the tough and pulpy 
leaves of the pineapple are used, and as 
the process of manufacture is by no 
means expensive, the articles are sold at 
reasonable figures. 

Beautiful semi-transparent materials, 
dyed in every color, are manufactured. 
The weave greatly resembles gauze, but 
is somewhat stiffer in quality. The 
Cuban ladies use handkerchiefs and 
scarfs of this attractive textile. It is 
often sold in its natural color, which is 
a delicate écru, bordering on cream. 

A material made from spiders’ webs 
has been woven, and is as light and in- 
tangible as the finest thistle-down. 
However, owing to its cost, it will in 
all probability never be produced in ap- 
preciable quantities. 


VARIOUS METHODS OF TEA-MAK- 
ING 


Tea as a beverage is growing in 
favor. In most large cities in England 
and this country tea-rooms have been 
opened, and in Russia tea may be al- 
most designated as the national bever- 
age, as in every little town one can find 
the invigorating drink. 

In tea consumption China and Japan 
take the lead, and in civilized countries 
Australia is ahead asa tea consumer, 
eight pounds per capita being the aver- 
age allowance. England, Canada, and 
the United States come next. The in- 
habitants of France, Italy, and Spain 
are not great tea-drinkers, and in the 
latter country not more than a hun- 
dredth part of a pound is used by each 
person. 

There are various methods of pre- 
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paring the tempting beverage. The 
Japanese hostess pours boiling water 
into a bamboo dipper on the powdered 
herb and stirs it with a stick of split 
bamboo. The Chinese puta pinch of 
tea into a wide-mouthed cup, cover it 
for a few minutes with the saucer, and 
drink it, without milk, sugar, or lemon, 
from the cup where it is brewed. The 
Russian makes his tea in a polished 
brass or silver samovar, the water 
heated by a rod of red-hot iron. He 
imbibes this harmless tipple without 
sugar, but flavors it with a slice of fra- 
grant lemon. 

The English and American method of 
tea-making is by infusion, the leaves 
being placed in the teapot and boiling 
water poured over them. It is drunk 
either with cream or lemon, the latter 
being in high favor at present. Some 
hostesses put a few drops of rum into 
each cup, which many think gives it a 
delicious flavor. A late fad is the steep- 
ing of a few dried orange-flower buds 
or violets in the teapot, imparting a 
fascinating aroma, which delights the 
sesthetic woman. 

Green tea was greatly used in the 
time of our grandmothers, but has 
somewhat fallen into desuetude, be- 
cause the leaves were found to be col- 
ored with mineral dyes. The uncolored 
black teas, grown on the plantations of 
the India and Ceylon tea companies are 
fast crowding-out the Japan and Chi- 
nese hand-made product. Being pre- 
pared by improved machinery, the 
process of handling with the fingers is 
done away with, and one is sure of get- 
ting a cleanly result. A tea-garden in 
full leaf is a beautiful sight, and the 
Oriental tea-picker, in her gay cotton 
costume, adds a note of picturesque 
beauty to the landscape. 


THEN AND NOW 
WOMAN'S WORK AND WOMAN 


Ir is not alone in modern times that 
women in power have taken up the cud- 
gels for their own sex. Queen Anne of 
England, although by no means a brill- 
iant woman, did much for the encour- 
agement of literature and the advance- 
ment of women. She objected to the 
employment of masculine  servitors 
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when women could do the work equally 
as well. She is quoted as having said, 
“Let us remember how very few modes 
of gaining a livelihood remain to a des- 
titute woman of any degree ; when the 
laundry, the needle, indoor service 
and tuition are mentioned, all is said. 
Let the ladies of the British Empire 
consider that if they in any way circum- 
scribe the very short list by employing 
men in household offices which the 
weaker sex can perform, they deprive 
women of their virtuous subsistence, 
and thereby drive them to want and 
wickedness. If the mothers and daugh- 
ters of the poor become utterly de- 
graded by means of unpitied misery, 
their children will be reared in defiance 
of good and in devotion to evil.” 

Although historians tell us that 
Anne’s nature was sluggish and irre- 
sponsive, she proved by the utterance 
of the foregoing sentiments that she 
was thoughtful, compassionate, and far- 
seeing. 

THE FIRST WOMAN’S PAPER 


The first paper devoted to women’s 
interests was printed during the reign 
of good Queen Anne, as she was called 
by her loving subjects. It was known 
as the Woman’s Almanack, and contained 
directions for preserving, cooking, mak- 
ing perfumery, and advice on love and 
marriage. It was dedicated to the 
Queen, and preceded by one hundred 
years, all of the English annuals, sur- 
viving most of them. 


A FEMALE COLLEGE OF 1696 


As early as 1696 Mrs. Mary Astell 
proposed to build a female college 
where ladies might find a happy retire- 
ment from the world. Queen Anne 
was quite in sympathy with the project, 
and headed the subscription with a 
donation equivalent to $10,000. 

The leaven which commenced to work 
almost three hundred years ago has, no 
doubt, had its effect upon latter-day 
progress. There are any number of 
employments open to woman which 
were urs.” rd of during the good queen’s 
reign. Colleges have sprung up all 
over the country, and the press caters 
to women quite as much as it does to 
men. 








COLLEGES AND CLUBS 


Women’s clubs in London are not al- 
ways cheap affairs. The dues at the 
Albemarle are over $52 a year. It is 
not, however, entirely a woman’s club, 
being patronized by both sexes. 

The Alexandra is run entirely by 
women and is purely social in its aims. 
It is conducted on the same principles 
as a man’s club, and is provided with 
bed-rooms, dining-rooms, ete. 

In the University Club only college- 
women are eligible for membership. 
There are other less pretentious clubs 
in London where women of small 
means may become members. 

The Vassar Students’ Aid Society 
represents more than a thousand mem- 
bers, and was inaugurated in order to 
assist deserving women to a college 
education. It annually distributes a 
number of scholarships. 

The old Wesleyan College, in Macon, 
Ga., was the first woman’s college in 
the United States ; and yet they call the 
South non-progressive. 

The Industrial Institute and College 
in Columbus, Miss., is a well-conducted 
institution. Twenty of the most promi- 
nent positions are given to women. 

A fine normal and industrial college 
is situated in Milledgeville, Ga. There 
is a model school where the advanced 
pupils practise new methods of teach- 
ing young children. 

South Carolina has also voted a sum 
of money to be used in founding an 
industrial college. Alabama will also 
build an institution on the same lines. 

The first woman’s club in the South 
was inaugurated in Memphis in 1861. 
There is also in the same city an au- 
thors’ club, where only those whose ar- 
ticles have been accepted by prominent 
magazines are admitted. 

The City-History Club, of New York, 
was formed for the study of the city. 
The dues are only fifty cents a year, and 
any reputable person interested in its 
aims may become a member. 

The Woman’s Chess Club holds its 
meetings once a week at the rooms of 
the Town and Country Club. 

The Trained Nurses’ Club is in a 
flourishing condition and has a number 
of members. 
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WHEEL-WHIRLS 


WHEELS are now employed for every 
purpose under the sun. Your laundry 
is delivered by a boy on a wheel, and 
your telegrams in the same manner. 
The preacher rides to prayer-meeting 
on his bicycle, missionaries convert sin- 
ners from a wheel, and even the Salva- 
tion lasses have taken to it. 

A paper-chase on wheels is an amuse- 
ment indulged in by the royal family in 
Turin. The park is illumined with elec- 
tric lights, and royal and noble riders 
pursue the sport with ardor. The Prin- 
cess Letitia, as everyone knows, is an 
intrepid rider, and often scandalizes peo- 
ple by her recklessness. 

The musical bicycle-ride is one of the 
fashionable fads. This is not a possible 
method of entertaining unless one has 
an immense ball or billiard-room. The 
room is furnished with a bicycle-track, 
and the ends are banked, and the floor 
dusted with chalk in order to obviate 
slipping. 

Governesses and maids, nowadays, 
are frequently asked, before engaging 
them, if they can ride a wheel. This 
accomplishment greatly enhances their 
value in a family where there are young 
girls and children. 

For a bicycle tea the correct thing is 
to have the cards ornamented by a bi- 
cycle, above which is placed the mono- 
gram of the hostess. Girls and men 
are expected to appear in their wheeling 
rigs. 

A series of photos showing the wrong 
and right position on the bicycle is 
exhibited by a New York physician. 
These illustrations were taken in order 
that women might realize the danger 
arising from an improper seat on the 
wheel. 

In Paris there is a police regulation 
which necessitates having the name- 
plate, with the address of the owner, on 
every wheel. 

The bicycle anklet has not yet in- 
vaded New York. Some of the ultra- 
swell women in London are wearing 
anklets consisting of heavy bands or 
links of gold or silver. 

There is a new receptacle by which 
one’s cycle may be stored, without in- 
convenience, in a parlor. 














WOMAN AND HOME 


CURRENT COMMENT 


Epison in a recent article declares 
that mothers will be quite superfluous 
in the near future, as scientists will 
create human beings from chemical 
particles. He even goes so far as to 
assume that in this case women will not 
be created at all, and that man will make 
only man. What asad world it will be, 
with no women, no children, and nobody 
to sew on a man’s buttons. Such a state 
of affairs is too horrible to contemplate. 

In Berlin and Heidelberg the consent 
of every lecturer in the college is neces- 
sary before a woman is allowed to at- 
tend. Higher education in Germany 
is not within the reach of the noble 
and wealthy alone, but is also for the 
poorer classes. A society has been or- 
ganized to protest against the illiberal 
provisions of the new civil code, which 
has not been revised, despite the pro- 
tests of university professors and men 
of influence. 

A Dress-Advice Association has been 
started in England. There are many 
women in doubt as to how they shall 
gown themselves, having no confidence 
in their own taste. To such, the asso- 
ciation will be a great boon. However, 
American women are so independent 
that it is doubtful if such an organiza- 
tion could exist in this country. 

A variety of lucky charms, such as 
medals, bangles, etc., are displayed for 
sale. Even with all of our nineteenth- 
century acumen, the world still clings 
to its belief in charms and omens. 
Fortune-telling is by no means de- 
funct, and those who follow the pro- 
fession make a good living. 

We have congresses relating to every- 
thing under the sun, and now comes 
the Mothers’ Congress. The old-fash- 
ioned mother was supposed to know 
how to raise children by intuition, but 
the offspring of the advanced woman is 
going to be brought up on the latest 
scientific principles. All the new fads 
will be exploited for the benefit of the 
coming generation. It remains to be 
seen whether scientific motherhood 
will be an improvement on old-time 
methods. The wealthy and _ philan- 
thropic Mrs. Hearst is one of the pro- 
moters of the movement. 
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WOMEN UP TO DATE 


Miss Trranta Torstor and her erratic 
and socialistic father have pronounced 
in favor of total abstinence ; they both 
endorse the W. C. T. U. 

Miss Georgia Cayvan and Mrs. Cleve- 
land are quite old friends, and the 
former was recently the recipient of a 
dainty little luncheon en famille with 
the President’s wife and her babies. 

When Madame Bernhardt elected to 
study the English language, she en- 
deavored to fix on an hour when her 
teacher would be disengaged. This ap- 
peared to be a difficult matter, and 
finally she proposed in all serious- 
ness to the applicant to take instruc- 
tion from two to half-past two in the 
morning. 

Madame Diaz, the wife of the Mexi- 
can President, is a woman of progressive 
ideas. She has founded a home where 
girls can always find employment, a 
nursery where working-women’s chil- 
dren are cared for, and a Magdalen 
home for repentant sinners. 

The Russian Czarina is of a practical 
turn of mind and uses the type-writer 
with facility. The frame of her machine 
is inlaid with mother-of-pearl, and the 
bars are of gold. 

Mrs. Roger Wolcott, wife of the 
Lieutenant - Governor of Massachu- 
setts, is a daughter of the historian 
Prescott. 

Countess Hohenlohe is a woman with 
pronounced ideas. She rides astride of 
her horse, and, necessarily, wears the 
masculine breeches and _ top - boots, 
which are concealed by the skirts of a 
long and ample frock-coat. This falls as 
low as the stirrups, and is held in place 
by elastics. 

The Countess of Malmesbury, in com- 
mon with other titled Englishwomen, 
writes for the magazines. An enthusi- 
astic wheelwoman, the Countess dis- 
courses on matters connected with cy- 
cling. 

The principal charm about the Duch- 
ess of Marlborough appears to be her 
great simplicity of manner. There is 
no suspicion of posing or of assumption 
in the youthful duchess, who has dis- 
armed even stern English criticism by 
her unaffected ways. 
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THE DRESSING-TABLE 


Cuaprep hands are a disagreeable re- 
minder of the winter season, but this 
may be remedied with care and atten- 
tion. The hands should always be 
dried perfectly and dipped in a bowl of 
oatmeal or corn-flour, which should al- 
ways be on the bureau. A fine thing 
for softening the hands is 


One ounce of glycerine, 
One ounce of rose-water, 
Twenty drops of benzoin. 


This must be well rubbed into the 
hands before wiping. 

In conjunction with steaming it is 
an excellent idea to take a laxative in 
order to thoroughly cleanse the system. 
Cream of tartar, fruit salts, or any 
simple remedy will do. A brisk walk 
should be taken every day to keep the 
blood in circulation. 


FACE-STEAMING 


Tus is a cleansing operation, and 
should be indulged in at least once a 
week. Geta pint bottle of alcohol, and 
put into it a tablespoonful of tincture 
of benzoin. Fill a large kettle with 
boiling water, and mix in the alcohol 
and benzoin. Rub the face and neck 
with cold cream or white vaseline ; 
wrap the head ina large Turkish towel, 
holding the end well down in front, so 
that the steam will be concentrated on 
the face. In a few minutes the perspira- 
tion will stream down the face. Allow 
it to steam for at least fifteen minutes ; 
then scrape off the dirt and grease with 
an ivory paper-knife, put on more 
grease, steam again, rub off, and wash 
the face with tepid water, dashed last- 
ly with cold water. Before retiring, 
rub lanoline plentifully on the face and 
neck. This process is excellent for the 
clogged pores, and restores healthy 
action to the skin. 

Very few women realize the virtues 
of cleanliness; they go on day after 
day filling up the pores of the skin with 
powder, and take only the usual morn- 
ing bath, which is by no means suffi- 
ciently cleansing for the ill-used skin. 
Nature breathes through the pores, 
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and when these can no longer act, the 
complexion becomes yellow and un- 
healthy. 


DAINTY DISHES 


CHAFING-DISH RECIPES 
WALDORF LOBSTER A LA NEWBERG 


Cur up the meat of one lobster in 
a chafing-dish in which a tablespoonful 
of butter has been melted. Allow it to 
cook slowly for five minutes ; then pour 
on sufficient cream to cover, seasoned 
with salt and black and red pepper. 
Make a white sauce as follows: put one 
tablespoonful of butter in a pan, and 
when nearly at boiling-point thicken 
with two tablespoonfuls of flour, add- 
ing slowly a pint of hot cream. Add 
slowly the yolk of a beaten egg and 
flavor with four tablespoonfuls of 
sherry. Pour the sauce over the cooked 
lobster, allow it to boil up once, and 
serve. The wine may, if preferred, be 
added at table. 


RAGOUT OF VENISON, BEEF, OR MUTTON 


Cut up cold meat into dice, and 
brown in butter and bacon-fat ; mix to- 
gether sufficient flour and boiling water 
to cover, seasoning with salt, cayenne 
pepper, and nutmeg; as soon as it 
comes to a boil add a quarter of a 
spoonful of beef-extract and a_ table- 
spoonful of currant-jelly. Serve on 
toast. 

Eggs may be easily poached or scram- 
bled. 


USEFUL HINTS 


Worn silk may be patched with a 
scrap of the same, neatly put on with 
mucilage. Place a piece of tissue-paper 
over the place and iron until dry. 

For cleaning the willow furniture so 
much in use, nothing is better than salt 
and water; brush the articles well with 
a stiff nail-brush. 

A new cleanser for hardwood floors is 
gasoline ; a little of the liquid should 
be put on a flannel cloth, and the floors 
polished with it. 

Rugs laid over an oiled floor will ab- 
sorb the grease and so catchall the dust. 
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Why! Do YOU play?” a WASHBURN. 


HE Washburn Mandolin alone possesses the pure, sweet, Cremona tone. Artists use none other, 

Washburns are sold at uniform prices by all leading music dealers. Prices from $15.00 upward, 
A beautifully illustrated catalogue describing Washburn [andolins, Guitars, Banjos and Zithers 
(containing endorsements and portraits of over 100 artists) may be had free by addressing the makers, 


4a Also catalogues of pianos and all other kinds LYON & H E ALY, Chicago. 


°f musical instruments free upon request. 
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FARMER Brown: ‘“‘ Well, Silas, I reckon thet thet coatin’ o’ tar ’n’ feathers has bout stopped your 
ambitions.” 

Sitas: ‘*Noton your satural! I’m goin’ to learn how ter crow an’ I'll make ten thousand a year 
exhibitin’ myself as the only livin’ human Shanghai rooster in existence.” 


Yo. Don’t drudge. 
Use Pearline. 


There is the secret of a comfortable, 
pleasant, healthy life for women. Don't 
stand up over the wash-tub, doing that 
ID) ID) grinding hard work that isn’t fit for any 
woman. Use Pearline. Soak the clothes 

over night, while you sleep; boil them a 
U > little; then there’s no work to do but 























to rinse them. Don't make a slave of 
yourself trying to scrub things clean 
in the ordinary ways. Use Pearline, 
and make all such work — and 
quick and more economical. 


MILLIONS: c= PEARLINE 
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ease or fever, are invalids. 
No gift of modern science is to 
them a greater blessing than 
PABST MALT EXTRACT, 
THE “BEST” TONIC, 
It lifts, strengthens, builds, is vivify- 
ing, life-giving, gives vim and bounce 
—it braces, It takes a subtle hold on 
disease, wrestles with it, eradicates 
it, fills the system with warm, pul- 
sating blood, and gives the power to 
do and dare, ot the invalid, 
therefore, be it father, mother, 
sister, brother, there is noth- 
ear ingto be compared with 
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STO VE POLISH} 


makes your 
stove bright 
with little 
work. No 
dirt, dust or 
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Try a QUAKER KITCHEN CABINET 
30 DAYS FREE OF CHARGE 


If pleased remit 86.50; if 
not, hold subject to our or- 
der. Half of the housewite’s 
life is spent in the kitchen, 
A Quaker Cabinet makes 
work a pleasure there. A 
kitchen without one is like 
an office without a desk, 
The only cabinet with metal- 
bottom swinging flour bins, 
(a patented feature). One is 
ier how | aed cae rT] 
A bs.; the other partitioned as 
i — — shown. ‘Two large bread 
wood top boards slide into frame. Two 
P. drawers partitioned for s 4 

im ; - ces, etc. All that’s necessary in ordering is to give shipping 
Sold everywhere in 1 lb. and % Ib. tins. rections and say you're a reader of GopEY's MAGazINE. No 
. > > money wanted in advance. Eastern shipments made from our 

— F. Waar & SON, Philadelphia. Chicago warerooms. Address all orders, 


PS SSISISISISISSA Quaker Valley Mfg. Co., Empire City, Kansas. 


$1 LINCOLN FOUNTAIN PEN $] 


Solid Gold Pen—Hard Rubber Engraved Holder—Simple Construction—Always Ready—Never blots— 
No better working pen made—A regular $2.50 pen, 
To introduce, mailed complete, boxed, with filler, for $1.00. Your money back—i/ you want it. Agents Wanted, 


LINCOLN FOUNTAIN PEN CO., Room 28, 108 FULTON ST., NEW YORK 


EARN A GOLD WATCH! Special offer to Readers of GopEY’s MAGAZINE. 
tointroduce our T Send this ** fo and eee se 
in stamps and we will mai 
and Baking Powder: Sel you ¥, Ib. of any kind of Tea 
Gold Watch and Chain; 25 you may select. The best im- 
ibs. for a Sliver Watch and — Good Teasand Cof- 
ae A SO ees, 25c.per Ib. We will send 
ed ‘Dinner Set; 7 lbs. fora 5 lbs. of FINE FAMILY 
Bicycle. Write or 8 Catalog TEAS on receipt of this 









This is the Way 


2 
Ask your guest to have chocolate 
whether it’s made or not, for 





¢this is the way it’s done. 
Whitman’s 
INSTANTANEOUS 
Chocolate 


Made the minute the water boils. 





Size, 27x47 in, 
Hardwood 1 
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and Order Blank to Dept. »3, *‘ad.”’ and $2.00. All char 
W. G. BAKER, ges paid. THE GREAT AMERICAN TEA CO. 
Springfield - - Mass. 31 and 33 Vesey St., N.Y., P. 0. Box 289. 











Blotting Pads given away. Send All kKindsot news- paper clippings and 
00 stamp for some of them. pected EB 950 a thousand. Pas 
J. D. Johnston, Newport, R. I. tioulare for stamp. NEWS CLIPPING O0., Dept. A. L. , 804 W. 139th 8t.,N.¥. 
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PIT MAKETH THE HEART GLAD 


The unique process of its manufacture renders it at once a most nutritious 
and appetizing food. 





At all Grocers in 2lb. packages only. 
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OVER 1,000,000 SOLD IN 
y The Dollar Watch qr past tarer years. 
GUARANTEED <onezent come nee vas 00 Hors at Ove Winding. 
Cases of Gold-Aluminum or Nickel as preferred. 
Not a toy, but a watch which will stand the hard knocks of years 
of service and keep accurate time. 
MADE IN AMERICA BY AMERICANS. 


Price, $1.00 each, post-paid, and your money back if you are not satisfied. 
Large Catalogue of Interesting Specialties Free for the asking. 

ROBT. H. INGERSOLL & BRO., 61-63 Cortlandt Street, N. Y. 

*“*WATCHMAKERS TO THE AMERICAN PEOPLE.”’’ 


D | XO N "Ss ROOFS painted with this paint 
WOMEN AND MONEY have not required repainting in 
' Sl LICA ten to fifteen and even twenty 

For profitable purchase of securities on margin, or change years. Made in four shades, 

of present investments for larger income, women should com- CG RA Pe H ITE Special brand for boilers, stacks, 

municate with or visit the Woman’s Department of The PAINT and steam pipes. 

Monetary Trust, offices No. 44 West 34th street, New Send for circulars. 

York, exclusively for women. By constant communication | Dixon Crucible Co., Jersey City, N. J. 

over private wires, President Carley and experienced asso- 

ciates will guide each customer, and reduce their advice to hited w — : 

writing, when desired, so the client can consult her banker. SORE EYES [Jr ISAACTHOMPSONS FYEWATER 

With present financial conditions, and such guardianship, ats 


women may wisely exercise courage in using money. In- Bee our fino Sample Took of Iiidden Name 
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Grand Imperial [Horning Glories 


The charm of the “Grand Japanese Morning Glories” lies in the beauty and 
mammoth size of the flowers, which measure from 4 to 6 inches across, and their 
greater substance causes them to remain open longer than ordinary morning glories. 
The colors of the flowers, shadings, and markings are limitless ; some are of a deep, 
rich velvety tone, others daintily tinted and shaded. The solid colors range 
through red, from soft rose to blackish purple, from snow-white to cream and silver 
gray; some are striped, starred, and spotted; others have magnificent edges and 
throats. The vines are of strong and robust growth, attaining a height of 30 to 50 
feet. The foliage is luxuriant, distinct, and varied ; some vines have rich, vivid 
green leaves, others silvery, yellow, and others mottled light and dark green, 
white and gray. The intermingling vines and contrasting leaves form a very effective contrast. 
If you have been inclined to look upon morning glories as too common, give this new class a trial, 
and we are sure you will be repaid for your trouble, and secure a climber of more than ordinary 
attraction. Per packet, 10 cents; 3 for 25 cents. 

SWEET PEAS.—With all orders for the above we will include a large packet of our XXX MIXTURE. No such 
mixture of Sweet Peas as this is offered by any other house, containing, as it does, over seventy named varieties and many 
hybrids—the results of our own extensive experiments. The two for only to cents. 
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HARMAN & SON, 


Seed Store Established 1866. South Bend, Ind., U. S. A. 





Our 1897 SPECIAL with all orders or to those who ask for it. 
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s stacks are noted the world over for their size and beautiful 
es " coloring. For Ten Cents (silver or stamps) we will 
send one package each the following four varieties: 
KING OF YELLOWS, SNOW QUEEN, BLUE PRINCE, 
PAWN BEAUTY--Or, for Four Cents we will send one 
large packet of German Bhow Mixed Pansies. 

One packet each Beet, Lettuce, Radish, Tomato, 
Turnip and Carrot for only Ten Cents. Catalogue and 
30 cent certificate free with any of the above offers. 
CO., Seed Growers, St. Paul, Minn 


MONITOR INCUBATOR 


Profit to be derived from Poultry Business. 
All in illus. Ostaleg. 4 cents in stamps. 
A. F. Witt1aMs, 318 Race 8t., Bristol, Conn. 





































To commemorate our fiftieth busi- 
ness year, we have prepared the most 
beautiful and valuable SEED and 
PLANT CATALOGUE the gardening 

mae world has ever seen. Every copy costs 
sie) us 25 cts. to produce, but in honor of 
’ 
87 
s to cover postage and mailing. This 
“ JUBILEE” CATALOGUE of “EVERY- 
® THING FOR THE GARDEN” js a magnifi- 
cent book of 170 pages, on which are 
§ displayed over 500 beautiful illustra- 
tions of Seeds and Plants, the work of 
have probably. never been equaled, 
certainly never surpassed. 

The gorgeous products of our Gar- 
dens and Poh ties are not only 
faithfully pictured and described in the 
Catalogue, but equally so every other 

8 Bee ast R teria Cu tase Ticodonta, Sikoule Me A “SURPRISE SOUVENIR” will also 

be sent without charge to all applicants 

for the Catalogue who will state 
where they saw this advertisement. 

PETER HENDERSON & CO., 

35 & 37 CORTLANDT ST., NEW YORK. 













Best and Largest Practical Art Magazine 


The Art 


Amateur 


(Established 1879) 













ing these “* wants,” is simply superb. 
bs 
oy 
it this season R to any one on 
receipt of roc. F EE (in stamps) 
colored plates which in artistic beaut 
both Farm and Garden. 
THIS JUBILEE BORLER 18 COPYRIGHTED 











$4.00 a year. Single copy, 35 cents, 
Color Plates and Easy Working 





Designs every month. Artists’ Bi- s 
ographies, Art News, end Simple To introduce our great new illus- 
Lessons in Oll, Water-eolor, Pas- trated Jewelry Catalogu ‘ PY, 
tel, Fapesten,, and Lg y will send our, pontoons } i cat uF hie Chas 
esigning. ustratin: Jar’ 3 ste Silver Ring, 925 ne. table for Gen- 
7 » 8 S> ng, solid Sterling = ra any address, for TEN CENTS in 





Pyrography, Embroidery, ete. 
mee hia tee s ; iver. Send piece of paper size of ring wanted, 
Te ore oO, 45 BOND STREET, NEW YORK. 


HOWARD ‘Sraxpouxs. 

MANDOLINS 
Are perfect instruments, beautiful tone, 
exquisite finish, Our own manufacture, 
backed by absolute guarantee, We sell 
every musical instrument known, at man- 
ufacturers prices, 128 pp. cat- 


alogue mailed free. All our 
goods have this trade mark. a 
TheRudolph WurlitzerCo. 


120 LK. Fourth St., CINCINNATI, O. 


To all who send $4.00 (regular subscription price 

S H l of Tue Ant Amateur) and mention this (Go- 

pecia DEY's) advertisement, we offer BEstpEsalltheColor 

Plates ineluded in the year’s subscription, your 

Offers choice of Free Presentation Portfolios 

y one 

of our 7 Of 12 Exquisite Color Plates. 

Each portfolie contains from $3.00 to $4.00 worth of Studies and 

Pictures from costly Original Paintings by eminent artists. Thus; 

Portfolio A: 12 Flower Pieces by Paul de Longpré, Maude Stumm, etc. 

B: 12 Landscapes and Marines by Bruce Crane, E. Moran, etc. C: 

12 Figure Subjects by J. G. Brown, Albert Lynch, etc. D: r2 Genre 

and Still Life by F. C. Jones, F. V. Redmond, ete. E: 12 Animal 

Subjects, chiefly by Helena Maguire. F: r2 Pictures Selected Especi- 

ally for framing. G: 20 China Painting Designs in Gold and Colors, 
(Ask for Special China Painting Circular.) 

Instead of one of these Portfolios of Color Plates you may have 


ns 
3 Months’ Subscription Free, ,,d¢oiis 
That is, if you send $4.00 you will receive for it 15 Months’ Sub- 
scription to Taz ART AmaTEvuR, instead of 12 months. 


$ 0 TRIAL SUBSCRIPTION OFFER. For one dollar ; 
we will send you The Art Amateur for THREE 
eo MONTHS, with Color Plates and other Supple- 
ments, together with the valuable little Manual 
**Hints to Beginners in Painting,” giving you the privilege 

















. A. 


of sending ONLY $3.00 more to seeure any one of the Port- 
——< folios mentioned above and the additional NINE MONTHS’ 
subseription for 1897. 














Specimen Namber (with all Supplements), 25 cents, if Gopry’s 
{fe mentioned. I!lustrated Catalogue of 300 Color Studies Free, If not for sale by local dealer, write 
MONTAGUE MARKS, Publisher, 28 Union Square, New York. THE JOHN CHURCH CO., CINCINNATI or CHICAGO. 





Correspondents with advertisers will conter a favor by mentioning GODEY’S. 



















The COLLAR on the 


, Davidson Health Nipple 


_ Prevents COLLAPSE 


Andthereby COLIC. The pure Para 
Rubber will not make the baby’s mouth 
sore. If you cannot obtain them of 
your druggist, take no others, but 
send 6octs. to us for a sample dozen. 


Patent No. 43 


DAVIDSON RUBBER co. 
19 Milk Street, - ~ Boston, Mass. 
: : Established 40 years. 
HERE COMES MY BOTTLE. Complete Catalogue of Rubber Goods free. 
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-English-made Brass 
and Tron Bedsteads. 


New designs embodying exclusive style, high 
finish, and fine workmanship, J vt vt 
| Twin Bedsteads in Brass, Nickel, and White 
| Enamel. Also Folding Cabinet Iron Bedsteads. 
Catalogues and Price Lists on application. 


* 
| ¢ 
| | HOSKINS & SEWELL, 4 ¢ Printed on plate paper, 24x32 ins., suitable for framing. 


| 
| 
| 
| 





ROUNDING THE NOSE, MOHAWK VALLEY. 











| | EAS NE RK Sent free, post-paid, on receipt of fifty cents. by 

| 16 T 35th STREET, W YO 3 ¢ GEORGE H. DANIELS, General Passenger Agent, New 

| England : London and Birmingham. York Central R.R., Grand Central Station, New Vork. 
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BLINDNESS .«* PREVENTED. 


THE ABSORPTION TREATMENT A SUCCESS. 


“ A Heaven-sent Blessing to those upon whom blindness ts approaching 2”. 
‘Ss 


There should be no waiting 
to be Blind. 


Hundreds successfully treated for 
all diseases of the eyes or lids with 
Mm out knife orrisk at their homes and at 
laaey Our Sanitarium, the largest and most 
Lieas successful institution of its kind in 
America, Pamphlet free describing 
Treatment, 











: ‘Bemis Sanitarium, E. H. Bemis, Eye Specialist. 
The Bemis Eve Sanitarium and Annex. Glens Falls, N.Y. alana (=~ ana 
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Correspondents with advertisers will confer a favor by mentioning GODEY’S. 




















A Perfect Blessing 


is the exclamation of every 
woman who becomes ac- 
quainted with the virtues of 


“FEDER’S BRUSH 
OKIRT PROTECTOR” 


With this new and perfect 
dress edge you are free from 
all bother in keeping the 
bottom of your skirt neat 
and tidy. It never wears 
through and it is always 
clean. A beautiful, dainty 
brush that protects the 
skirt, and is not affected by 
dirt or wet. 





















It Cleans Easily— 
















At all 
A shake and the dust is off | dry goods 
A rub and it’s clean stores, 
or write 





A brush and it’s new. 


J.W. GODDARD & SONS, 



























oF NIGHT 
WERE FALLING FAST 


When Longfellow wrote the above words, 
he did not have in mind the 


HARTSHORN 
SHADE ROLLERS 


They never fall. Always stay where put, 
and keep the shade where you wish. Used 
for years. No year passes without improve. 
ments. Ask for the ‘‘ Improved Hartshorn,” 
having holders that prevent the shade tear- 
ing from roller. 
No tacks. 


Beware of imitations. 
See that Stewart auroona 1 HA a f 
Hartshorn’s auto- OF THe CENUINE 
















graph is onthe label. 
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98-100 Bleecker St., New York, 
os 5 ns 4 


$16 aWeekEasy, i 


No trouble to make $18 a week easy. rite to 

us quick, y ‘ou will be surprised at how easy it can be 
done. Send us your ad dress pe wey. It will be for your interest 
to investigate. y. You can itively make $18 a 
week easy, ROYAL MANGE FATU kina CO,,Box TV -Detroit, 


DIX_LON’sS 


They write the 
Mention GoDEy’s 





Name on a pencil means the best. 
smoothest and last the longest. 
and send 16 cents for samples of 


Dixon’s American Graphite Pencils, 


worth double the money. 
40S. DIXON CRUCIBLE CO., - JERSEY CITY, I. 2. 


No Fire, Smoke or Heat, Absolutely safe. Send 6c. Stamp for Catalogue. 








TRUSCOTT BOAT MFG. CO. Drawer 0, St. Joseph, Michigan. 


i sny TYPEWRITER 





We have machines of every make. 
Guaranteed in perfect order ‘e money 
refunded. Sent anywhere with priv- 
ilege of examinatiou. 


, TYPEWRITERS 
SOLD, RENTED, EXCHANGED. 
Write us before buying. Send forillus- 


trated catalog of new and old muchines, 


NATIONAL TYPEWRITER EXCHANGE, *"*chicaco.” 








ALL For10 CENTS 


All for 10 centa. Star F 

e teavanhs Outtit with 3.34 h 
you can produce a perfect photo 
in 35 seconds; requires no dry 
plates, no chemicals, no dark 
room. Photos are clear as if done 
by a 8250. Cameras no prac- 
tice needed. You can coin money 
making photos of people, houses, 
animals,ete., In same box with the Outfit we also 
give you one Pretty Tokio Handerchlef, 


















game Lae ye 
C + ae storia, plotne + ans: 
ROSES 
stamps; 8 lota for 25 cta. Send and be — Address 
STAR PHOTO CO., 9 Murray St.,;New York. 
MOREY GAS BURNER, $2.50 


(nearly halfa yard square), 1 Lucky Charm of Roses, solid per- 
fume, keeps your handkerchief scented, Moth exterminator, Also 
This entire lot se c: 
you if you cut this out 
and return to us with 
Very best invented. Handsome, durable; center-piece not 
“mineral ashes,” but guaranteed against self-destruction forty 
years. Agents with means given territory. 


6 months’ hand- 
JHIOUSEHOLD, 
ey 
—— 
10 cents, silver or 
A. G. MOREY, La Grange, IM. Inventor and Mfr. 








—_— 


— all dif., Venezuela, Bolivia, etc.,.and POCKET 
ALBUM, onlyroc.; 200, alldif., Hayti, Hawaii, ete., 
sth Ps) only soc. Agents wanted at 50% com. List Free! 
C.A. Stegmann, 5941 Cote Brilliant Ave.,St.Louis, Mo, 















FLAGS OF ALL NATIONS, 


of all States, lente and Generals te 
oar country, Choice yom m, Rare Birda, 
Btcamshipe aod many other norelties tn Buttons, 
Bend 10 cents for 5 samples and new Catalogue, 


The Whitehead & Hoag Co., 
Newark, New Jersey. 
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Correspondents with advertisers will confer a favor by mentioning GODEY’S, 
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Fever, etc. 























Descriptive booklet with testimonials free. 


VAPO-CRESOLENE CO., 


Jveveveveveveveve 





Whooping Cough, Croup, 
Asthma, Catarrh, Colds. 


Be CRESOLENE being administered by inhalation, gives the safest 

y and most effectual means of treating the throat and bronchial 
tubes. Its efficiency in Whooping Cough and Croup is wonderful. Its anti- 
septic virtues render it invaluable inc ontagious diseases, as Diphtheria, Scarlet 


Sold by all druggists. 
69 Wall Street, New York, 
SCHIEFFELIN & Co., New York, U, S, Agent. 


VAPO-CRESOLENE 
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Send your name for a Souvenir 
of the Works of Eugene Field, 


FIELD.2FLOWERS 


The Eugene Ficld Monument Souvenir 


The most beautiful Art Production of the cen- 
tury. ‘A small bunch of the most fragrant of bios- 
soms gathered from the broad acres of Eugene Field's 
Farm of Love."* Contains a selection of the most 
beautiful of the poems of Eugene Field. Hand- 
somely illustrated by thirty-five of the world's 
greatest artists as their contribution to the Mon- 
ument Fund. But for the noble contributions of the 
great artists this book could not have been manufac- 
tured for $7.00. Forsale at book stores, or sent 
a on receipt of $1.10. The love offering to 

he Child’s Poet Laureate, published by the Com- 
mittee to create a fund to build the Monument 
and to care for the family of the beloved poet. 

Eugene Field Monument Souvenir Fund, 
180 Monroe Street, Chicago, Ill, 





WATCH AND CHAIN FOR ONE DAY'S S — 







Boys and Girls ‘can get a Nickel. 1-Plated 
atch, also a Chain and Charm for selling 
yee. "Packages of Bluine at 10 cents each, 
en 

= will 
large Premium 


> full address by return mail and 

forward the Bluine, post-paid, and 
List. No money re uired. 
Joncord Junction, Massa, 





Bae 


AR 4 i CAS So leansing-Harmless 


OTHERS IMITATE!I—NONE EQUAL 








25c. All druggists or by mail. C. H. STRONG & CO., Chicago. 





For COLLECTORS and 


toria, 


George Washington, 





“ey PRINCE OF WALES Hobart. 


FAN DECORATIONS. 


Coat of Arms 


Prince of Wales, Queen Vic- 
Prince Bismarck, Czar 
of Russia, Emperor Wilhelm, 
U. S. 
Grant, James G, Blaine, Grover 
Cleveland, Benjamin Harrison, 
) William McKinley, Garrett A. 


The above special crests are deep cut, stamped in burnished 


gold, and are works of art. By mail, post-paid, 
5 cents each, or 12 for 50 cents. 


STATIONERS’ ENGRAVING CO., 100 Nassau St., New York 





ME-GRIM-INE 


A positt ve and permanent = for 
NE-GRIM (A Half-Headache 
and al! other forms of 
Headache or Neuralgia. 


Headache Cured Free 


by sample poaiied you if this paper 
is mention more promptly 
headaches are relieved the less fre- 
quent will be their return until 
permanently cured. Bola by all drug. 
gists. 50 CENTS PER BO 


The Dr. Whitehall Meg. Co. 
South Bend, Ind. 






= 





ATTAR OF ROSES. 


HE latest fad of fashionable women is 
the use of perfumes in tablet form, doing 
away with sachet. powders and liquid 
perfumes which stain and saturate. 

By this new and fashionable method the 
most costly as well as the rarest essential oils 
and extracts are used in their pure state. A 
vial of tablets lasts a long time, a single tablet 
being sufficient to perfume the contents of a 
glove or handkerchief box for weeks. 

Attar of Roses, worth at retail its weight in 
gold, or Pure Violet is supplied in vials of 
ten tablets each at 50 cents, postpaid, to any 


address. PERFUME TABLET CO., 
1211 American Tract Society Bidg., N. V. 





L 
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is found on every well furnished toilet table in the 
land, because it is the perfect liquid dentifrice. 
Fragrant, delicious, cleansing, anti- 
septic, and absolutely harmless, it 
appeals to the refined tastes of 
intelligent people. 


Price, 2&c. All druggists. 
Sample Vial Free. 
Address E. W. HOYT & CO, 
Lowell, Mass, 
Proprietors of Hoyt's 

German Cologne. 
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OUR PATTERNS 


are the only ones sold in this country 
that are made up from specially im- 
ported French designs and models. They 
are not any more expensive on that 
account, but more correct, and show the 
latest Parisian ideas in the way of cut 
and style. These patterns are not illus- 
trated in any magazine, and are sold only 
at our office. We have no branches. 


SEE SUGGESTIONS FOR DRESSMAKERS 


THE MorsE-BROUGHTON 


ComPANY, 


3 EAST 19TH STREET, 
Bet. Broadway and 5th Ave., 


NEW YORK. 





Send 2-cent stamp for sample copy of 
the improved “L’ART DE LA Mope.” EarLy AUTUMN JACKET, 449. Pattern, 36 Bust, 25 cts. 








Correspondents with advertisers will confer a favor by mentioning GODEY’S. 
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20 Pages 
Each Week. 


ever before. 


of its illustrations, the 
United States. 


in the world. 
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Prospectus of America’s Greatest Family Paper for 1897. 











52 Numbers a Year. 


Five Cents 
a Copy. 


ENLARGED AND IMPROVED. 


6 Special Numbers. 


—_— 


SS 


Two Dollars a Year. 


OUR NEW LIST OF CONTRIBUTORS. 


Among Whom Are the World’s Most Celebrated Authors. 


A. Conan Doyle, 

J. M. Barrie, 

Bret Harte, 

Louise Chandler Moulton, 
Seward W. Hopkins, 
Frank R. Stockton, 
Mary Kyle Dallas, 
Stanley J. Weyman, 
Anthony Hope, 

Mrs. Alexander, 
Charles Kelsey Gaines, 
Prof, Felix L. Oswald, 
Rev. Dr. John Hall, 
Elizabeth C. Winter, 
Rev. 8S. Parkes Cadman, 


Sample Copies Free on Application, 


Rudyard Kipling, 
Elizabeth Olmis, 
Brander Matthews, 
Maxwell Gray, 
Hamlin Garland, 
Sarah Grand, 

Max Pemberton, 
Duffield Osborne, 
Owen Wister, 
Stephen Crane, 
Will Lisenbee, 
Charles F. Holder, 
** Ouida,” 

Sarah Orne Jewett, 
Effie Adelaide Rowlands, 


Julian Hawthorne, 
8. R. Crockett, 
Florence Warden, 
8. Baring Gould, 
Ralph H. Shaw, 
The Duchess, 

John R. Musick, 
Joel Chandler Harris, 
Howard Fielding, 
Fiona Macleod, 
Charles B. Lewis, 
Mrs. N. 8. Stowell, 
Barbara Kent, 
Martin Hunter, 
Eben E, Rexford. 


The New York Ledger for 1897 will present a greater variety of attractions than 
Its list of contributors embraces the most popular authors in Europe and 
America. In the number and character of its contributions, and the variety and beauty 
Ledger has no eyual among the weekly periodicals of the 
In its enlarged form it is able to lay before its readers every week 
a greater quantity of interesting matter in the form of serials, short stories, illus- 
trated sketches, and articles by famous preachers and men of science, than any paper 
All its old and valuable features are retained, such as the Correspond- 
ence, Woman’s World, Children’s Cotumn, Scientific Miscellany, and its rich and varied 
articles on topics of general interest, poetry and household information. The Ledger 
contains something for every member of the family. 


Send at once to e 


ROBERT BONNER’S SONS, Publishers, New York City. 
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Correspondents with advertisers will conter a favor by mentioning GODEY’S. 


























7 A GIFT AT THE P PRICE! 


Having recently purchased the entire stock of watches 
from a bankrupt firm, consisting of solid gold, silver and 
gold-filled cases, we shall offer a portion of the entire lot 
at prices never — heard of in the Watch trade. 
ann the stock are 8,730 AMERICAN STYLE 

TCHES, in 14k SOLID GOLD-FILLED CAS! 
which we shall sell singly or by the dozen to pri- 
or the trade, at the unheard-of LOW 

E of $3.98 EACH. Each and every watch is 
Mm guaranteed a perfect timekeeper, and each watch 
is accompanied with our written guarantee for 20 
years. Think ofit! 4 genuine American Style 
Movement watch, in solid gold-filled cases, and 
guaranteed for 20 YEARS, for $3.98. Those 
™ wanting a first-class, reliable time-keeper, at 
about one-third retail price, should order at once. 
Watch speculators can make money by buying by 
the dozen to sell. All are elegantly finished, and 
guaranteed perfec’ tly satisfactory in every respect. 
Cut this out and send to us and we will send a 
watch to you C. 0. D., subject to examination, by 
express. If found perfectly satisfactory, and ex- 
actly as represented, pay $3.98 and it is yours, otherwise you do not pay 
one cent. Can we make you a fairer offer? Be sure to mention whether 
you want ladies’ or gent’s size watch. Price $42.00 per dozen. Address, 


SAFE WATCH CO., 9 Murray Street, New York 


i mate he Wages 
Home— 

and want se to have same op- 

portunity. The work is very plea- 


santand willeasily pay 818 weekly. This is no deception. 
1 want no money and will gladly send full particulars to 
all sending 2c. stamp. Miss M, E. Stebbins, Lawrence, Mich. 

















RUDY’S PILE SUPPOSITORY 
is guaranteed to cure PILES and CONSTIPATION, or money 
refunded. 50 cents per box. Send two stamps for circular 
and FREE SAMPLE to MARTIN RUDY, REGISTERED PHAR- 
MACIST, Lancaster, Pa. No Postats ANSWERED. For 
sale by all first-class druggists everywhere. 





FREE TO ALL WOMEN. 
I have learned of a very simple home treatment which will 
readily cure all female disorders. It is nature’s own remedy, 
and I will gladly send it free to every suffering woman. 


Address Mabel E. Rush, Joliet, HI. 
BY) 13 EYES 


ES Dr ISAACTAOMPSONS EYE WATER 
LADIES aaa” in tr ae. 


lars. Address RurH GoLpsmiTH, Box 707, Vhicago, Il. 


Free to Ladies. 


We will giv . Feed in each town or village a full sized $2 

case of LUXURA, the only Toilet article in the world that 
wilt develop the bust, or any part of the female form, remove 
wrinkles, etc. Write to- -day for it. Address 


Cc. M. WICGCINS, 88 Warren Street, New York. 
one-third of Agency 


see CHES pri 7 a oan fly. pense 
Write to | 


PROFIT SMASHER STEVENS, GALENA, KAN. 












It afflicted ves 





I pay good wages for light 
easy work that can be done 














Mrs. pe frscncn, Syrup 


CESS. It SOOTHES THE CHILD, SOFTENS 
THE GUMS, ALLAYS ALL PAIN, « CURES 
WIND COLIC, and is the BEST DY 


FOR DIARRHCEA. Sold by } --+ t - every 
part of the world. 


Twenty-five Cents a Bottle. 




















ASPECIFIC FOR ECZEMA 
(SALT RHEUM) HERPES HIVES 
ITCHING PILES AND ALL SKIN 

DI SEASES. 


REGIS= 

TERED. 
ee ihe THOROUGHLY ONE OR 
MORE TIMES DAILY. ON PARTS AF > 
Aer ITCHING IMMEDIATELY 





A Medical Wonder 


They use it to cure themselves, and recommend it to their 
patients. Thousands cured. 


**T use Coe’s Eczema C _ in my practice.’ 
—C. A. ARCHER, M. D., Cleveland, O. 
**Coe’s Eczema Cure bit cure 99 out of eve ‘y 100 eruptive 
skin diseases.’’— Dr. W. S. SPRINGSTEEN, Cleveland, O. 


“ Two applications - Coe’s Eczema Cure cured me. I was 


afflicted ten years.”’—Dr. W. A. GALBRAITH, Cle rene, oO 
‘* Best remedy I have ever known for Eczema. 
—Dr. KinG R. CUTLER, Sotens Chidtets, Tex. 


By Mail, $1.00. Trial Box, toc. 
If your druggists do not have it, apply directly to us. 


no substitute. 
COE CHEMICAL CO., 
176 Euclid Ave., Cleveland, O. 


HYPNOTISM. 


LESSONS BY MAIL. 


Not difficult. Spare moments sufficient. Not a 
natural gift. Anyone can become an operator; only 
ordinary education necessary, All classes are develop- 
accomplishing what would 
otherwise be impossible. We possess the only reliable 
secrets of the art, by the aid of which all are made 
susceptible to this strange influence. Induced by per- 
sonal contact, orat a distance by letter, telephone or 
telegraph. Control those you love and save them from 
error. Most diseasesicured by it. Four easy lessons. 
Tuition reasonable. Books free. Diplomas granted. 
All communications private. Valuable information 
sent on application. established 20 years. Address, 


PROF. ANDERSON, G. D. 27, Chicago, III. 
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FOLDING VAPOR Hot  Revings ot Home. 


es and Gents 
BATH CABI NET. Seltion Quanert abinets to Fam. 
ilies and Physicians. Eversbody buys, sick or well. 50,000 
sold, Turkish, Russian snd Medicated Baths at home, 
No more bath tubs, or Dr. bills, Renovates your sys- 
tem, prevents Obesity. Cures, without medi- 
cine, Colds, Rheumatiam, La Grippe, Neu- 
ralgia, Eczema, Catarrh, Bright's Disease, 
Malaria, Headaches, Female Complaints and 
all Blood, Skin, Nerve and Kidney Diseases, 
BEAUTIFIES Complexion. Guaranteed. Made 
of Best Antiseptic Rubber Cloth. pet CA 
bg 5 lbs, Wholesale to agents. 

B. WORLD MFG. ©O., COLUMBUS, 0. 


Do You Ride a Wheel ? 


If you do, you need the best lubricant for it. 


famDIXON’S CYCLE CHAIN CRAPHITE 
not only thoroughly lubricates the chain and sprockets, 
but prevents wear and rust. Every cyclist should use it. 
It will pay you to mention Gopery’s and send 10 cents 
for sample stick. 


JOS. DIXON CRUCIBLE CO., JERSEY CITY, N. J. 











Correspondents with advertisers will confer a favor by mentionsaxy GODEY’S. 





















99 Size 3x9in. 





The “Geyser” “ 
Hot Appliance f- 


(The continuous hot water bay). 
Saves Life and Suffering 


THE HOT APPLIANCES CO., 
Chas. W. Spurr, Jr., Manager. 
26 CORTLANDT ST., N. Y. 










attained. 


NO MORE 









Suiitian Fires at Midnight! 

Cold, Cla 

Wringing out wet cloths ! 

Disturbing or chilling a sick person 
in renewing hot applications ! 


THE GEYSER HOT APPLIANCE automatieally sup- 
plies heat to any degree, uniform or gradually increasing, 
to any part of the body, producing results never before 

Gives immediate relief in the followin 
where the common hot water bags are utterly useless, an 
where all former methods have failed, viz.: Pneumonia, 
Neuralgia, Rheumatism, all inflammatory diseases, or where 
heat (wet or dry) is required. 

Coil weighs but a few ounces (which is very important). 
Can be started in a moment. 
as you want it. 
Bother to any one. 

Adopted by the leading hospitals and sanitariums and 

endorsed by all the medical profession, 


mmy, Painful 


‘oultices ! 


Will keep as HOT 
As LONG as you want it. 
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You Have the 
Pleasure of.... 


we. 


USING THE BEST EMBROIDERY SILK 
IN THIS CONVENIENT HOLDER 





The empty holders, after the silk has been used, 
will entitle you to some of the following Prizes: 


$300.00 IN CASH. 


1. Our New Doily and Centerpieee 8 Half-ounce Package 
Book Embroidery Silk 


Waste 


Our Latest Sample Card, g. Plain Embroidery Silk (not fast 
Our Needlework Book, colors). 
Our Popular Blue Book. ro. A Large Line of Stamped 


Our Crochet Booklet. Linens. 
Our Catalogue and Waste Em- rz. A Linen Centerpiece 
broidery Book. 12, Our Jewel Book. 
The Large Picture, ‘‘ Can't You 13. Our Delft Book. 
Talk?” 14. Our Rose Book, 
15. Our Bohemian Glass Book. 


= pusyp 


Send 2-cent Stamp for Particulars. 
Address .....". 


The Brainerd & Armstrong Co. 
51 Union Street, New London, Conn. 
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re HAVE A Toy 
THATS ALL THEIR OW". 


Kiet 
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e New Departure Bell Co., Bris 
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THE 


ANG) Pc A ee eM Le Ls Be Ae Be i Me Ma 
a) “Just hear dem be 
dey’s ringing everywhere.” 
The Chimes of Normandy could not 
excel in sweetness and purity of tone 


Ils a ringing, 


+ New Departure” 


BICYCLE BELLS 


world over, 


tol, 
= 


The standard of excellence the wide 
In 16 different styles 
and prices. All dealers sell them, 


Conn., U.S. A. 
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The Secret of it. 
See that POST ? 


That's What makes it work: 






* The Benedict Collar Button (3 


FOR SALE EVERYWHERE. 





Enos RICHARDSON & Co., 23 Maiden Lane, N. Y. 


SOLE MANUFACTURERS, for Circular. 
C] peepee ott 








“Thuypine” 


BY MAIL perfected solel 
only Pocket In 
like an expensive cigar. 

Send for Pamphlet and Testimonials, 


$1.00 


relieve and 
permanently cure 










the germs of 


809 


Pat, appl'd for 
Acts as an antiseptic, destroying 


active and positive healing 
CICAR-INHALER The Cicar-INHALER has. 
for the use of “‘ Thuypine,” and is the 
aler that can be used in public. Looks 
i beg ee inhaler Co. 

. 14th St., New York 


Will immediately CATARRH 


BRONGH tis 


COLDS 


isease, and is an 


ent. 
as been 
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BY ALL LEADING PHYSICIANS-AT ALL DRUGGISTS AND GROCERS>- 


EPARED BY S.LIEBMANNS SON$ BREWING COMPANY, BROOK 
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LYN, NY. | 
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Compare the soft finish 
of Goff’s Angora with 
the stiff and wiry mo- 
haw braid of other 
makers. Angora Braid 
will not cut or deface 
the finish on the boots. 
—a notable fault of the 
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What's expected of a ¥ 


we=—_ Dress Shield ? 


Mainly to protect the fabric 
from perspiration. But when 
the shields are heavy and 
cumbersome or give out an 
offensive odor, ‘‘the remedy 
is worse than the disease.” 


Dress Shields 
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ClaOaA:° 22-22-2222 2 Yn 


H able features. A 25C. 
i trial pair will prove it. \ ) 


OMO Mfg. Co. WY 
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INCUBATION 


is the first step in the poult: 
business and muchof fotase rid 


af son dope —y noon its complete- 
no failure where § 


REL 
rLYABL is tg. INCUBATOR 
athe. —— of twelve years of 


been beaten in a 


Be eelt It te itee Sompetitore—te send Before: 4 
ELIABLE 


for it. 4 
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n new book on poultry. Se: 
CUBATOR AND BRDODER CO. 

















Designed by Munger. Built by 
skilled workmen under his super- 
vision. It’s the bicycle you have 
been waiting and longing for. 
For Men and Women. Tandems, 
too. Also Bicycles for Youths and 


Misses, Boys and Girls. The Wor- 
cester Catalogues tell of all. Free. 


WORCESTER CYCLE MFG. CO, 
17 Murray St., New York 
Factories :—Middletown, Conn., and Worcester, Mass. 


one. 
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